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STATISTICIAN KIEFFER ESTEEMED 


Church Officials and Co-workers Pay Tribute to His 
Distinguished Services 


“A BROTHER BELOVED” 


By Dr. E. B. Burgess, President of the United 
Synod of New York 


On Sunpay afternoon, April 25, rising in 
the pulpit of Christ Church, Rosedale, L. I. 
to speak at an anniversary service, Dr. 
George Linn Fieffer fell into the arms of 
his Lord with the name of Jesus Christ 
upon his lips. 
Fairer transition 
from earth to 
heaven could no 
man desire. He 
was born on a 
farm near Mil- 
lersburg, Pa., 
November 25, 
1883, graduated 
from Gettysburg 
College in 1909, 
and from Get- 
tysburg Semin- 
ary in 1912, was 
licensed by the 
Synod of East 
Pennsylvania in 1911, and ordained by the 
same body, October 3, 1917, on receiving a 
call from Rosedale. His ministerial life 
was crowded into twenty years, each one 
of which was rich in spiritual fruit. 

As a pastor, he was humble, devout, and 
loyal, winning the abiding esteem and af- 
fection of all his parishioners. In this, his 
first and only parish, his annual salary 
of $1,500 was returned to the treasurer of 
the congregation every year, because he 
said he had sufficient income from other 
sources on which to live. 

As a missionary pastor, he mastered the 
fine art of missionating among all classes 
of people, and was as well acquainted with 
the rich mission fields of the metropolitan 
district of New York as any of the mis- 
sionary superintendents. Missionary maps 
in his possession will be studied with profit 
for years to come. 


An Educator 


As a scholar, he was deeply interested 
in the education of youth, especially in 
ministerial education. His annual articles 
in the Christian Herald since the year 1930 
have been awaited with interest by thou- 
sands of people. At the time of his death 
he was the Statistician and Reference 
Librarian of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, and president of the Association of 
Statisticians of the Religious Bodies of 
America. As a servant of the whole 
church, he made and held many warm 
friends in every Lutheran Synod, and was 
able to foster fellowship movements among 
Lutherans whose wholesome effect upon 
church life will be felt for many years to 
come. More than any other man, he was 
responsible for the organization of the Lu- 
theran Home Missions Council of Met- 
ropolitan New York, which has so effec- 
tively eliminated the practice of setting up 
competitive altars as to give promise of a 
brighter day in every part of the Lutheran 
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home mission field. On the day of his 
burial, the Atlantic District of the Missouri 
Synod passed resolutions of appreciation 
and condolence, of which any minister of 
the United Lutheran Church might be 
proud. 

Versatility and faith combined in George 
Linn Kieffer to produce one of the most 
valuable men in the organization of the 
church. He will be missed in the coun- 
sels of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York; and his place in the National Lu- 
theran Council, with which he has been 
identified from its beginning, will not be 
easy to fill. 

HIS MEMORY IS BLESSED 


INFLUENCE SPREAD WITH YEARS 
OF SERVICE 
By Dr. George H. Schnur, Ex-Member of 
Statistical and Year Book Committee 
1918-1934 


IMMEDIATELY after the merger of our 
church in 1918, Dr. Kieffer and the writer 
were placed on the same committee. It did 
not take the committee members long to 
discover the ability and usefulness of Dr. 
Kieffer in the statistical field. In the or- 
ganization as well as the carrying on of 
the necessary statistical work of the newly 
united body, we soon learned to know and 
appreciate his unusual grasp of the whole 
situation. His accuracy in details comple- 
mented regard for general principles. 

He was a hard worker and did not spare 
himself in the minute and continued at- 
tention to detail so necessary in gather- 
ing, tabulating, and analyzing church sta- 
tistics. A mathematician of no mean abil- 
ity, he was the right man for the situation. 
When forms were to be prepared, he tried 
them out first in his own mission church 
on Long Island before recommending them 
to the committee. The two standard 
blanks, “The Parochial Report” and “The 
State of the Church,” as well.as a number 
of forms to pe used in the local congrega- 
tions and their organizations, were largely 
his work. 


Open to Suggestions 


He was a good committeeman, always 
ready to listen to suggestions from other 
members. Sometimes we fell into sharp 
debate. But when our beloved Dr. M. G. G. 
Scherer would point out the practical ef- 
fects in the church at large, it was George 
Linn Kieffer who usually was first to see 
the point; and harmony of decision and 
action resulted. 

Naturally and inevitably his ability for 
combining, developing, simplifying and 
clarifying, led to good results in other 
farther extended fields, such as the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, the general sta- 
tistical work through the agency of the 
Christian Herald, and also his helpful sug- 
gestions in the matter of the mid-decade 
census of churches of America, conducted 
by the national “Bureau of the Census” at 
Washington. Our church will miss him. 
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AMBASSADOR LUTHER 
HONORED 


Washington Pastors and Friends Gather at 
Farewell Luncheon 


ONE OF THE unique and most delightful 
Lutheran affairs in Washington, D. C., for 
many days was the farewell luncheon in 
honor of Dr. Hans Luther, retiring Am- 
bassador of Germany to the United States, 
recently held in the Willard Hotel. 

Dr. Gerhard E. Lenski of Grace Church 
was the chairman of the committee of the 
Ministers’ Association under whose au- 
spices the event was held. Dr. N. J. Gould 
Wickey of the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church, presided and ex- 
pressed to Dr, Luther the affection and re- 
gard of the Lutherans of Washington and 
their deep regret at his departure. He re- 
ferred to Dr. Luther’s unfailing courtesy 
and fine friendship. Dr. Wickey named 
several occasions on which Ambassador 
Luther has graced with his presence and 
message, including the four hundred 
fiftieth anniversary of Martin Luther’s 
birth, in Constitution Hall; the dedication 
of the new Church of the Reformation; 
the dinner he gave for the German Bishops 
last fall; the meeting of the educational 
boards. 

Dr. Luther replied in a delightful, in- 
timate, sincere, fifteen-minute talk. He 
was most careful to refer to himself as a 
Lutheran and to express his cordial feel- 
ing to Lutherans in America. He con- 
fessed the deep love that has come to him 
for this country. He turned the pages of 
Dr. L. M. Zimmerman’s book, “Mellow 
Fruits of Experience,” and found in the 
following sentence his “text” for the day: 
“To be better acquainted is to be better 
friends.” 

An interesting collection of books by 
American Lutheran authors was presented 
to Dr. Luther by the several publication 
houses of our country. He expressed warm 
appreciation and said he looked forward 
to their careful study in his home on Lake 
Constance. The gift books were these: 
“The Gospel Minister” and “Mellow Fruits 

of Experience,” by Dr. L. M. Zimmer- 

man. 

“Marriage in the Lutheran Church,” by 
Dr. Gerhard Lenski. 

“The History of the Lutheran Church in 
America,” and “Fliedner, the Faithful,” 
by Dr. A. R. Wentz. 

“The History of Gettysburg Seminary,” by 
Dr. S. G. Hefelbower. ; 

“Prayer,” by Dr. O. Hallesby. 

“What is Christianity?” by Dr. S. Norborg. 

“The First Lutheran Seminary in the 
West,” by Dr. C. V. Sheatsley. 

“Unser Erbteil” and “Gedenksteine,” by 
pastors of the Missouri Synod. 

“Going to College,” by the Board of Edu- 
cation, United Lutheran Church. 
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THE VACANT THRONE 


By Dr. ConraD BERGENDOFF, President, Augustana College and Theological 
Seminary, Rock Island, IIl. 


WE ARE BUT A FEW DAYS from one of the great festivals of 
the Christian Church, namely, Ascension Day. The year is 
so full of problems, difficulties, and defeats that we do well 
to grasp at every opportunity to celebrate a victory. Ascen- 
sion Day is a victorious occasion. The church has long sung 
on that day 

“Thou hast ascended on high 
Thou hast led captivity captive. 
Hallelujah.” 


For the Ascension assurance is of a King Who still has power 
and rule. He may be invisible. He may by many be denied. 
But Christian faith confesses from generation to generation: 


“T believe in Jesus Christ—He ascendeth into 
heaven, sitteth on the right hand of God, the 
Father, from thence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead.” 


Every part and province of a kingdom reflects the power 
of him who is king on the throne of that kingdom. The 
Christian faith has something to say about every phase of 
human life, for Christ is King of all life. I should like to 
speak this morning concerning one great region of contem- 
porary life in which I am personally interested and have 
my daily duties. It is the province of Higher Education, the 
realm of the college and the university where today over 
one million of our most gifted young men and women are 
being influenced for life. 


Intellectuals Knew Not God 


Centuries ago a young man of university rank visited the 
capital of the intellectual world. He was one among thou- 
sands who had sought this city for the wondrous reputation 
it had for learning and for the arts. He pursued his way up 
to its towering height and scanned eagerly the monuments 
along the way. I am thinking of Paul and of his visit to 
Athens. You remember the rest of the story. How in the 
group of philosophers which he addressed he expressed 
his emotions, and how he spoke appealingly to them of the 
altar to an unknown God which he had seen on Mars Hill. 
Athens, the pride of the intellects of all time—and God 
unknown! 

Athens has fallen into greater ruins than Paul witnessed 
in his day, but her spirit has lived in the universities of all 
the centuries which have passed since then. Her spirit pre- 
vails in the magnificent halls which America boasts as the 
home of higher education. The search for truth goes cease- 
lessly on. New laboratories, new equipment, new research 
agencies, new educational endowments, are continuously 
provided in the field of American higher schools. No coun- 
try in the world, no previous generation, has ever more 
lavishly furnished the halls and buildings where a million 
youth seek education of the highest grade. 

In a most interesting survey of early art Charles Morey 
has emphasized that antique art and architecture stressed 
the externals of the building—the colonnade, the porch. 
Internal composition, Morey says, was “the least of the 
classic builder’s preoccupations.” In other words, when the 
great temples were completed, they were well-nigh empty. 
It is not until the medieval cathedral developed that we 
find an interior which is rich and meaningful. 

There is much in the higher education of today which re- 
sembles this architecture of antiquity. The facade of the 


{A sermon delivered May 2 by Dr. Bergendoff over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Church-of-the-Air.] 


modern world is impressive enough, and Americans es- 
pecially have reason to boast of the monuments which 
science has raised for moderns to live in. But one can seri- 
ously question whether the interior of modern life is sat- 
isfying and full. We have reared a magnificent material 
civilization—its appearance would indicate happiness for 
all its inhabitants. Is this true? I shall not seek an answer 
to this wide question. I shall venture, however, to assert 
that the throne room of modern life is vacant. We do not in 
our times, in our colleges and universities, know who is the 
king of mankind. The altar at which modern learning wor- 
ships bears the inscription, “To an Unknown God.” With 
all our science, our machinery, our inventions, our splendid 
educational system, we yet leave out of the education we 
give our children the adoration of any Supreme Lord Whose 
will is known and Whose authority we obey. We have con- 
structed a marvelous palace—the throne is vacant! 


Christianity Requests Deeper Knowledge 


So it seems to those who have given themselves to the 
cause of higher Christian education in the colleges of the 
church. They do not deny the immense cultural value of 
the universities of the state—they have themselves often 
profited greatly by studies at these universities and con- 
sider themselves loyal adherents of that Alma Mater. They 
concede to these institutions the right and the power to 
build wisely and well the structure of material welfare, even 
the galleries in this structure which contain the arts and 
sciences of our day. 

But the Christian Church feels that this is not enough. 
Christian men and women want more than that for them- 
selves and their children. They want an answer to the deep- 
est, the most persistent, the most vital of all questions. These 
are the questions: Why does man live? Whence came his 
life? To what purpose is his life? Is this all, this which we 
can see, or feel, or measure? The supreme question of all, 
which neither agnosticism nor atheism answers, has to do 
with God and man’s relation to his God. An unknown God 
means that man is unknown. Agnosticism is but the soul’s 
worship at the tomb of an unknown soldier. Christian faith 
does not worship thus. Its altar is not to an unknown deity 
but to a revealed God. Its throne is not vacant—Christ has 
ascended on high, and His throne is the center of the uni- 
verse of the soul. Because the Christian Lord is a Known 
God, the Christian knows himself and knows his world as it 
cannot be known to those who confess only blindness and 
ignorance in the face of the central questions of all gen- 
erations. 

As movements of air flow down from the mountains to 
affect the climate of the valleys where people do their daily - 
work and live their daily lives, so the currents of thought 
prevailing in higher education gradually penetrate the think- 
ing and believing of all the levels of any generation. What 
is thought and taught in the colleges and universities today 
become the notions and ideas of tomorrow or the day after 
tomorrow. The climate of our own day was determined by 
movements of thought in higher schools a decade or more 
ago. 

It is in her colleges that the church meets these new ideas 
and philosophies of life. If the church cannot stem the ma- 
terialism of today’s thinking and the paganization of today’s 
morals in her colleges, the effects will soon be evident in 
the parish work of the Christian pastor. When the front line 
trenches have been lost, the battle comes closer home. The 

(Continued on page 9) 
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EVANGELISTIC PREACHING 


What It Needs to Be Effective 
By IvAN Haceporn, S.T.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ABOUT THE MIDDLE of the sixteenth century, Bernard 
Palissy, after months of experimenting, rushed into his hovel 
of a home, and with an axe chopped the few remaining bits 
of furniture to pieces—crying, “Give me only fire enough 
and these colors shall be burned into this china.” His neigh- 
bors said, “The man is mad.” “More fire, more fire,” he con- 
tinued to cry. The fire was kindled, the colors were fixed 
and the name of Palissy comes down through the centuries 
a synonym for determination and a name forever associated 
with the art of enameled pottery. 

And at the beginning of the nineteenth century, Thomas 
Chalmers enters his pulpit at St. Andrew’s, every breath is 
held, every cough is suppressed, riveted by the spell of his 
entrancing eloquence. So intense at times that he would 
foam at the mouth, and having exhausted himself, he would 
have to sit down in the midst of discourse, and so perhaps 
four or five times before the final winding up. It is said that 
“tears fell like raindrops on his manuscript.” Busy mer- 
chants deserted their desks, coffee rooms ceased their mid- 
day clatter, and standing room failed many who came eager 
to hear. Pews built to accommodate fourteen would carry 
the burden of twenty-six. 

Palissy burned the color into the pottery, and crowds 
poured into St. Andrew’s to hear that piercing, shattering 
voice of Thomas Chalmers that bade them turn unto God— 
simply because it was Palissy’s passion to burn color into 
china and Thomas Chalmers’ passion to preach. 


Soul-winning Fervor Gone 
The church’s greatest enemy is apathy. The thermometer 


has dropped. The Christ speaks to the modern church—“Be-* 


cause thou art neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of 
my mouth.” Coming away from a service, a father and a 
daughter, speaking of the sermon, said, “What the preacher 
said was good, but it didn’t matter,—it didn’t matter to him, 
it didn’t matter to us, and it didn’t matter to anyone.” Spur- 
geon used to say, “I have often seen a dead man in the pul- 
pit.” Nobody will admit quicker than I that a sermon, like 
a tea kettle, can boil over and not cook a thing. No, I am 
not referring to noise and blare, but to passion, to intensity, 
to zeal, whether of the type of Whitfield, whose voice could 
be pitched to so sonorous a measure one thought of Sinai, 
and again so dolorous—even the word “Mesopotamia” 
brought forth a flood of tears; or like a Wesley, who seldom 
lifted his voice above a conversational tone, and yet would 
overwhelm a congregation with his very intensity. How few 
preachers preach with all their might There is nothing 
more unsuitable than for a preacher to speak lackadaisically 
of sin and virtue, of life and death, of heaven and hell. 
Surely, we must give full proof that we are in earnest. A 
well-known actor once indicted the whole ministry by say- 
ing, “We speak fiction as if it were truth, while you speak 
truth as if it were fiction.” And Richard Baxter long ago 
said, but his words are equally pertinent today, “O, that 
there were no cause to complain that Christ and Salvation 
are made light of by those who proclaim it.” 

We well realize that this enthusiasm is not readily at- 
tained. It cannot be bought, nor can it be simulated. It is 
not an article to be called for and delivered. It does not 
become ours by any pressing of the button. Oh, no! One 
does not speak with “the accent of conviction,” to use Rich- 
ard Baxter’s phrase, merely by choosing to. I believe we all 
agree that there is nothing more needed in our modern mes- 
sage than the power of real conviction. Somehow the minds 
of our religious folk are terribly blurred, and I cannot help 


but believe a good deal of the responsibility for this con- 
dition belongs right at the doors of our clergy. Goethe is 
surely expressing the heart longings of many when he said, 
“Tf you have any certainties, give them to us. We have 
doubts enough of our own.” 


The Fatal Lack 


And how does one come by this “accent of conviction” 
without which evangelistic preaching is impossible? After 
all, it is very simple—he must have the heart of the evan- 
gelist! We fail, not because we lack the method of tech- 
nique,—we fail because we lack passion for souls; we need 
the heart of the evangelist. The preacher to have the heart 
of the evangelist must have a conscious experience of God 
within him. What have you to say out of your own experi- 
ence about God? Of Thomas Chalmers, it it said, “The 
fervor with which he thrust forth the cali of the Gospel had 
its springs in those deep centers of his being where his con- 
version first of all so firmly registered its effects.” And of 
Spurgeon’s message, “It convinced others because it had 
first convinced him. Others were made sure of it because he 
had first been made certain of it himself. Religion was to 
him more than a belief—it was a conviction. It was more 
than a habit; it was an experience.” It was no idle boast 
when he said, “I was as much called to preach the Gospel 
as Paul was.” A man may have many opinions and never 
make a preacher, but if he has only a few convictions, re- 
volving around those energizing facts, such as the incarna- 
tion, the crucifixion, and the resurrection, he will know and 
will know it with all his heart that the great need of men 
is an Almighty Saviour, and this will make him a preacher. 

The preacher who would honor “the evangelical succes- 
sion” must be conscious of the high privilege accorded him 
of being a messenger. Paul says, “Unto me, who am less 
than the least of all the saints, was this grace given to preach 
unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.” (Eph. 
3: 8.) Surely, we dare never lose that sense of the infinite 
graciousness of God to use us in His ministry. I am con- 
vinced that no man can make the pulpit a throne who does 
not believe in a certain kingliness about preaching. 


Of Real “News Value” 


I was once a newsboy. I recall how folks want the news. 
I remember with what eagerness they would grab for the 
latest issues as I made my rounds. I believe interest in news 
is as great as ever. The Gospel is news, good news that 
people want and need. Salvation through faith in Christ! 
What a message, and how one should thrill at being its mes- 
senger! But that is not all that would lend power to one’s 
message. When I think of Him Who stands behind me, Him 
for Whom I speak, my words are given wings. As a Lu- 
theran, I think of Luther. What courage and energy his! 
From what came that? Did it not come straight from his 
consciousness that he was speaking not for himself, but for 
God? I fear the reason why the pulpit has lost so much of its 
power and the clergy has lost caste is because modern 
preaching has omitted the “Thus saith the Lord.” People 
want preaching that uplifts. The congregation is quick to 
mark the man who is afraid of them, and his power with 
them is as quickly lost. But the man who keeps alive to 
the high office that is his will serve a high purpose. 

It is my thought that preachers today should show more 
sympathy with men than with their sermons. It is related 
of the saintly Andrew Bonar that he sat on the platform 


-while George Pentecost preached. After Pentecost had fin- 


ished, Bonar said, “You love to preach, don’t you?” To 
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which Pentecost said, “Indeed I do.” And then Bonar asked 
the question everyone of us needs to ask himself, “Do you 
love the people you are preaching to?” Oh—that we might 
see as Jesus saw—‘‘When he saw the multitudes, he was 
moved with compassion upon them.” 

“The difference between your work and mine,” said a dis- 
tinguished medical man to us, “is this. I have to look on 
human pain and suffering without feeling it. Even though 
it were my own friend, I have to think of him simply as ‘a 
case’ if I am to do my best for him. But if you get to think 
of people’s needs like that, without really sharing what they 
are going through, you will not only do no good; you will 
do positive harm.” At Lazarus’ tomb, Jesus wept! Cer- 
tainly such concern is worthy of those who would follow 
after the Master. You remember what He said when from 


the Mount of Olives He looked down upon Jerusalem, “O | 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a hen gathers her brood under her 
wings, and ye would not.” He wept over Jerusalem—do we 
weep over the unsaved of our towns and cities? There is 
no question in my mind that it is by keeping on our hearts 
the burden of souls we discover one of the great secrets of 
power in preaching. 

The preacher to have the evangelist’s heart must be con- 
scious of the power of the Holy Ghost working through the 
Word of God. Spurgeon is only one of the Evangelical Suc- 
cession who believed that Christian preaching could only 
be done in the power of the Holy Spirit. Mere elogquence— 
this is not enough. There were others more eloquent, and 
indeed more emotional than John Wesley, in those great 
days of revival in which he was such a leader, but it is said 
that when he preached, “the lustre of eternity itself shone 
upon English hill and moor, and the solemn dread of God 
and His will, and yet the sweet assurance of His mercy, 
bowed the hearts of the multitude in awe.” Such preaching 
and such atmosphere is born alone of the Holy Spirit. With- 
out the Holy Spirit, our words are sounding brass and tink- 
ling symbols. Those great words of Joel were never more 
in point than today, “Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit saith the Lord.” I believe in efficient organization, 
well-thought-out programs, adequate buildings and busi- 
ness methods, but the harvest you and I are looking for will 
be a poor one if we try to do the sowing and the planting 
without the presence of the Holy Spirit. 


The Baxter Requirement 
And then the preacher to have the heart of the evan- 
gelist must be conscious of the fateful choices which must 
be made by his hearers. Richard Baxter “preached as a 
dying man to dying men.” There is entirely too much 
preaching that when it is over you feel that you may take 
either side of the question. To use the language of Alex- 
‘ander McLaren, there must ever be present in the sermon 
the definite choice—“either listen and swallow, or flee.” 
Preaching must have a practical aim, and that is to make the 
Gospel effectual in the saving of men. Losing sight of this, 
it cannot continue as preaching. We are out to get a verdict. 
We are out to sell our goods. There must be the note of 
urgency about it all. “We entreat” as though God did be- 
seech by us. Comparing the two best known orators of 
ancient times, the historian tells us that when Aeschines 
delivered an oration, his audience would say, “How well he 
speaks.” When Demosthenes delivered his philippics, his 
hearers cried, “Let us march against Philip of Macedon.” 
The former secured admiration, the latter action. We can- 
not study the great sermon of Peter at Pentecost too much 
—how he charges his hearers to face their sins—how he 
boldly witnesses to the facts of the Christ, and then under 
great conviction, the audience cried, “What shall we do?” 
The realization of the terrific issues that hang in the balance 
should make us literally quiver with feeling and emotion. 

It is readily seen that preaching that does not reach the 
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understanding and the conscience can hardly be called 
preaching. We seem to fear fronting folks with the great 
alternative. I’ve always studied the urgency with which 
those interested in hot municipal contests make twenty or 
thirty speeches at ward meetings, night after night. They 
are never doubtful about the issues, do not hesitate to place 
those issues before the hearers, and always aim at definite 
decisions. It were well if some of our preachers might see 
the power of persuasion manifested at such places. This 
business of preaching lies in taking something hot out of the 
heart and shoving it into another. Every sermon should 
impress on the heart that something must be done about it. 

I’m very confident that the great work of the Holy Spirit 
is somehow closely tied up with prayer. It is William Daw- 
son, I believe, who has a book with a title, “The Forgotten 
Secret.” He declares it is prayer. I wonder if our lost pas- 
sion for souls is not traceable here. I wonder if the evident 
absence of the Holy Spirit at our services is not to be found 
just at this point. I am just afraid that our prayer life has 
become thin and so the passion for souls is lost and the 
power of the Holy Spirit is restrained. Back of Luther’s 
preaching were his prayers. His prayers were his hardest 
and most forceful work. His prayers were mighty wrest- 
lings with God, stern contests with himself, mighty conflicts 
with his foes, trumpet tones of the Reformation. When he 
had prayed, he could win at Worms and kindle the fires 
of the Reformation. 


SIGNS OF A REVIVAL? 
Pastor Hugh J. Rhyne, Salem, Va., States a Question 


CAN IT BE that we are at the beginning of a spiritual re- 
vival in America? Is it true that this revival is showing its 
head not only among the ministers of our land but also 
among the secular leaders of our nation? 

During the past week two great leaders have spoken in 
this community and each of them built his remarks around 
spiritual topics. ~ 

The first was Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of Education 
in the state of Virginia. Before a group of 500 teachers he 
spoke on “What I Would Have the Schools of Virginia 
Teach.” He said, “If I had a magic wand and could change 
the schools of Virginia to what I would have them be, I 
would have them emphasize the following: human over 
material values, the sanctity of the home, the worth of the 
church to the state, the prime importance of spiritual 
values.” 

His address was devoted to the development of each of 
these ideas. It was a spiritual message through and through, 
and entirely different from the usual thing one has been 
hearing in this field. 

The second leader was A. Copeland Callen, president of 
Kiwanis International, and head of the Department of 
Mining at the University of Illinois. In an address before 
400 Kiwanians at an intercity meeting in Roanoke he spoke 
on the topic, “Why Are We Here?” 

Without any knowledge of what Dr. Hall had said at the 
other meeting he stressed: we are here to uphold the 
eternal values in life—the spiritual; we are here to create 
a new attitude toward the American home; we are here to 
burn ourslves out in serving our fellowmen; we are here 
to build cities invincible—built on the spirit of enduring 
love. 

This was not the type of speech one expected to hear from 
one of the great scientists of our land, but that is what he 
said. 

Can there be anything significant in this? Can it be that 
our secular leaders have sensed the trend of events, and are 
turning back to the spiritual values? While these are only 
two speeches—it is heartening to know the way some of our 
leaders are thinking. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Proposed Expansion of the Nazi Party in Germany 
calls the world’s attention to the fact that the National 
Socialists are not Germany, but a group that for the pres- 
ent controls it after the fashion of the Black Shirts in Italy 
and the Soviet groups in Russia. The present Nazi mem- 
bership is estimated to be between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000. 
There is an intimation that the numbers are to be increased 
by 2,000,000, though there is a conservative group in the 
party that opposes the move, fearing their privileges may 
be diminished or dissipated. The new movement seems to 
be connected with the rising religious difficulties confront- 
ing the program of the Nazis. At least Rudolph Hess, the 
Fuehrer’s Deputy, made the announcement of the proposed 
expansion in connection with an attack upon “those who 
misuse the religious feeling of the nation for political ends.” 
The riot in Darmstadt, April 24, when more than 1,000 Prot- 
estants for four hours opposed police efforts to suppress the 
Confessional Synod gathering, while the congregation with- 
in hung out the windows of the church, singing “Ein Feste 
Burg” and “Father, Make Us Free,” gives particular sig- 
nificance to this phase of the Nazi program. 


The Turks Have Taken to Color for their roads. In this 
they have gone the British and French one better. In the 
Riviera the French have been proposing to paint yellow 
bands on a red road surface to indicate their main high- 
ways, and to color their secondary roads with green. The 
British have been experimenting with yellow road surfaces 
to reduce light glare, yet at the same time to effect greater 
visibility at night. The chief difficulty in the way has been 
the production of durably-colored cement, but that hin- 
drance is now said to be overcome. In the meantime, the 
Turks have already evolved a satisfactory color scheme for 
their simpler road problems; but they have made one sug- 
gestive and natural contribution that other nations can copy 
to advantage. The streets that are to be barred to wheel 
traffic are painted red. 


In View of the Present Situation confronting Protestant 
missionaries in Ethiopia, the vociferous Catholic complaints 
against the persecutions visited upon her devotees in Mex- 
ico can hardly,stir up sympathy. The conditions in the two 
countries present a striking parallel, with the exception 
that there is a switch on the receiving end for the Catholics. 
In Ethiopia, the Roman Church being in the seat of power, 
orders the removal of every other form of faith, or its sub- 
jugation. In Mexico, the socialist-labor government, with a 
strong communistic infiltration, severely restricts the activ- 
ities of the Catholic hierarchy. In Ethiopia the Roman 
Church is pleased with its righteousness: in Mexico it com- 
plains of the unrighteous treatment accorded it, though the 
same reason, acted upon,—opposition to the government in 
power,—is invoked in both cases. To the Protestant on- 
lookers it looks like a case of tit-for-tat. After all, it is the 
old procedure of the Catholic hierarchy—to claim liberty 
from others as a right, but to deny it to others when itself is 
in power. 


The S. P. C. A. (Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals) Has a Mighty Champion in Great Britain. The 
House of Commons has just passed the third reading of a 
bill to prohibit the production and showing of movies which 
present the sufferings of animals, whether at the hands of 
men, or in wild-life conflict. That will cut out all nature 
films that depict wild animal hunts, staged fights to the 
death between leopards, lions or tigers, as well as the 
agonies of domestic animals swept to death in floods, or 
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burned in fires. An embargo is even to be placed upon the 
imitation of such scenes with rubber or pasteboard repro- 
ductions of animals. The primary reason for this action 
rests upon the protection of youthful movie-fans from the 
mental and moral effects of such scenes of violence, but it 
is likewise animated by mercy for the defenseless and ex- 
ploited beasts. Special impetus was given to the readings 
of the bill by the recital of the means used to produce the 
realism of the Hollywood film, “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” Wires stretched across the area of the charge to 
throw the horses realistically caused many of them to be 
destroyed. However, the sporting members of Parliament 
expressly exempted from the strictures of the bill any films 
that should be produced of the Grand National races, 
steeple-chases, “fox-hunting, stag-hunting and other blood 
sports,” though men and horses are frequently maimed or 
killed in these events. These exceptions called forth from 
T. E. Groves, of the Labor group, the bitter comment, “There 
are people in this country who appear to love animals more 
than they love mankind.” 


Religion Still Has Its Occasional Victories in the present 
hostile world. Recently, in a little village of the Saar region, 
the Nazi schoolboard ordered the replacement of a crucifix, 
which had long held a place of honor in the schoolroom, by 
a portrait of Adolf Hitler. The result was a determined 
school-strike by the pupils and an adult demonstration in 
the village, which quickly brought about the restoration of 
the crucifix to its former place of honor. 


In the Midst of the Harsh Tones of strife and suspicion, 
of military bluster and of outraged dignity because of La 
Guardia’s remarks, a tenderer note was sounded in Berlin 
last month. The city turned out to welcome Frau Friedel 
Schumann, a celebrated tournament and cross-country 
rider, who was returning from a four-monthsg’ trip on horse- 
back, during which she traveled 3,000 miles, collecting on 
her journey 125,000 marks for the Nazi Winter Relief Fund. 
Her pilgrimage took her to all parts of Germany, through 
all kinds of weather, to collect funds for the needy. Heil, 
Frau Schumann! 


“God” is Not in All His “Heavens,” and all is not well 
with the world for Father Divine. The threatening shadows 
of impending disintegration, which had already projected 
themselves against the future, suddenly materialized in the 
serving of a process that was at once dramatically height- 
ened by a stabbing. Then “God” fled from the common 
minions of the law. Just when he might have finally con- 
vinced his deluded followers of his omnipotence by a suc- 
cessful heavenly withdrawal from the evil plots of unbeliev- 
ers, he was discovered cowering in a cellar behind a furnace, 
vainly trying to “invisibilate” himself. It is hard to see how 
“God” is going to be able to live that down. Father Divine 
is out on bail, but there is a “revolt in heaven” among the 
“angels.” Faithful Mary is the Lucifer of the present catas- 
trophe; but there are many imps to follow this modern 
Satan, sadly enough, they have carried much heavenly 
treasure with them. It will soon be time to write off the re- 
ligious ledgers of the world’s sorry experiences another 
flurry in fanaticism. 


Recipients of Relief in Clifton Forge, Va., are worried— 
at least the drinkers are. If any are caught drunk here- 
after, they will have to carry sandwich boards, inscribed: 
“My Money Went for Whisky—Not for Food.” But other 
“reliefers” are afraid the device might be extended to other 
uses. Suppose the people who turned down jobs were sim- 
ilarly saddled with boards bearing the legend: “I Don’t Want 
Work—Let the Nation Feed Me.” It might do more than 
anything else to reduce the relief rolls. St. Paul is good 
authority for a practical plan, one he offered the Thessa- 
lonians—“If any would not work, neither should he eat.” 
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Mobilizing for Metropolitan Action 


A Story of Lutheran Pioneering in Community Relations, the Expanding 
Work of a New Type of Agency 


By Dr. AmprosE HErING, New York City 


Here in New York City, there hase been noble pioneering 
by our Lutheran fathers. The high objectives of leaders like 
Dr. G. U. Wenner, Dr. William Horn, Mr. J. H. Boschen, Mr. 
J. Louis Schaefer, Sr., and Mr. Fred Wefer have not always 
been realized. Like Moses, they viewed from afar, but it was 
not given them to enter in. If we of today enjoy a greater 
measure of fulfillment in less difficult endeavor, it is largely 
because of the trails which others blazed and the synodical 
self-sufficiency which their zeal for tomorrow’s Lutheranism 
supplanted. 

When on Monday morning, May 21, 1906, more than a hun- 
dred Lutheran leaders met in Holy Trinity Church, Man- 
hattan, to consider the subject of inner missions in relation 
to New York City, they did not lack in general principles 
and theories of European procedure, but in all Lutheran 
America there was no precedent of experience by which to 
chart the course of service; no pattern of organization to 
mobilize the divided Lutheran resources for inner mission 
action on a Metropolitan basis as extensive and involved as 
that of New York City. 


Trails to Council Organization 

The reports and department records of the Inner Mission 
Society of New York City covering the past thirty-one years 
supply interesting data for interpretation. How deep these 
brethren of earlier days dug into the heart of the problem 
and how, step by step, they moved forward with varied pro- 
posals looking to wider co-operation and a more compre- 
hensive service affords genuine inspiration. That the Jew- 
ish, Catholic and Episcopal “welfare engineers” arrived be- 
fore we did, is easy to understand. We Lutherans to this 
day have developed no genius for city-wide service plan- 
ning. For us the modern city represents “the last frontier.” 

Real issues were sensed back in 1907—when a training 
school for workers was discussed; when a little later the co- 
operation of the Brooklyn brethren was sought; when joint 
fresh-air work began in 1914 and when the Missouri Synod 
folks were invited to participate in 1915 and a central office 
was proposed. In 1921 a “Metropolitan Council” was con- 
sidered (three years earlier Dr. G. H. Trabert, father of 
English Lutheranism in Minnesota, had suggested the coun- 
cil of agencies idea for Minneapolis), and in 1928 four 
agencies planned to engage in joint children’s work, as the 
“Council of Lutheran Welfare Agencies.” The Long Island 
Conference of the United Synod of New York recommended 
an “Inner Mission Council” in 1931. It was not so difficult 
in 1932 to interpret the proposals of the past, evaluate the 
advice of national social work leaders, formulate a pattern 
of federated action, after a series of conferences, to organize 
the “Lutheran Welfare Council” with fourteen agency mem- 
bers. This was probably the first instance of official action 
by widely representative Lutheran agencies for co-opera- 
tion in a metropolitan area in this country. The Rev. C. O. 
Pedersen was the first president. Incorporation was com- 
pleted in May 1936. There are now twenty-six Lutheran 
agency members. An office is being maintained jointly with 
the Inner Mission Society at 105 East Twenty-second Street 
in the United Charities Building and Ambrose Hering, D.D., 
is serving as part-time executive of the Council. 


And Why a Council of Agencies? 
In a western city what was once a Lutheran hospital is 
now operated by the Catholics. An ill-advised but attrac- 


tively presented Lutheran project in one of our cities had 
to be disbanded by legal order after Lutherans had con- 
tributed over $20,000. Not many years ago a Lutheran lay- 
man wanted to bequeath funds for a Lutheran charity enter- 
prise. His pastor was not sufficiently informed to offer sound 
advice. The synodical proposition was not acceptable. There 
was delay. Finally the layman sought the counsel of the 
Community Chest. When he died about six years ago one 
oi the chest agencies was remembered with $100,000. Such 
things can only happen where there is a lack of competent 
leadership and where the sense of joint responsibility is 
wanting. 

The Lutheran Welfare Council protects both the contri- 
butors and the agency members. It stiznulates support. It 
interprets the Lutheran program to the church, the com- 
munity and the municipality. It is a clearing house for ideas. 
It pools the facility resources of its agencies. It overcomes 
duplication and functions as the common agent in external 
relations. Standards, publicity, building plans and personnel 
can all be improved by joint action. 

The incorporated purpose of the Council is—to promote 
mutual helpfulness and co-operation among its agencies, to 
serve as a central information bureau, to represent the in- 
terest of these agencies in the area, to aid, support, advise 
and co-operate with these agencies, to bring before the con- 
gregation and Lutherans of the area the needs of these 
agencies, to receive and distribute monies to these agencies, 
to bring about better co-ordination of their work and to 
avoid duplication of effort. The Council functions in a six- 
point program and operates through divisions on: Children, 
Family Service, Institutional Visitations and Unattached In- 
dividuals, and committees on: Publicity, Finance-Budget 
and Public Relations. Other departments will be added later 
as resources increase and opportunities offer themselves. 


How It Works 

External Relations. During the World War there were at 
first several Lutheran committees and commissions trying 
to serve our men with the colors. When the situation be- 
came intolerable the government gave us the alternative. 
We got together in a hurry. The record is real history. 

With the constant extension of government welfare work, 
the involved relations of modern city Jife and the steady 
pressure of secularism and atheistic forces, the Lutherans 
had better improve their external relations in the big cities 
of America. Nor should any one agency or synod presume 
to speak for the whole church. Also there is seldom time 
for official synodical action. A city council or federation of 
Lutheran agencies in regular contact with Lutheran officials 
can be a positive agent for Lutheran testimony in secular 
and external relations. Such service and protection has long 
been rendered Jewish and Catholic agencies by their own 
federations. 

A year ago a legislative proposal at Albany involving fam- 
ily life was under consideration. The Governor was author- 
ized to appoint a representative committee. The Lutherans 
are interested in the family as a basic institution. There 
was no Lutheran on the committee. The Lutheran Welfare 
Council sent a friendly message stating our interest and 
suggesting a Lutheran representative. Our nominee was 
appointed. Recently satisfactory legislation was enacted 
into law. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Did I Waste My College Education? 


Mrs. Lester A. Pierson, Madison, S. D., Writes of Lasting Values 


“WHEN DID you graduate from college?” 

“In June, 1923.” 

“When were you married?” 

“In August, 1923.” 

“What! graduate in June and marry in August? Why, 
you just wasted your college education!” 

When our oldest son was in kindergarten, he came home 
one day much perplexed. “Mother,” he said, “did you ever 
go to school?” 

“Ves,” 

“Did you go to high school?” 

“Ves? 

“Did you go to college?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, why aren’t you something, then?” 

Even in the government census, I am listed without an 
occupation. 

What is an education? Someone has said that an educa- 
tion is “what you have left when you have forgotten what 
you learned in books.” This is no doubt partly true. After 
that just what do we have left? 

We do retain certain facts, but more than that we know 
where to find needed information whenever we want it. It 
is not necessary to be a walking encyclopedia, or even a 
library index. We have the ability to reason for ourselves. 

We have an appreciation of true values. As time goes on 
we find that this is needed more and more. We must choose 
constantly. There are so many demands upon our time and 
energy that we must select those things that will accomplish 
the greatest ultimate good. 

We have learned the lesson of adaptability. We must fit 
ourselves into such a multitude of varying situations, that 
unless we have learned this we are very miserable. We shalf 
never forget an illustration we once heard about adapta- 
bility: “When the grass is cut short the dandelion blossoms 
near the ground—when the surrounding grass grows long, 
it, too, has a long stem for its blossom. We dig and dig to 
get rid of the dandelion, but no matter what we or those 
who come after us will do, the dandelion will still shine out 
with either a long stem or a short one. Let us learn from 
the dandelion.” 

We have a host of friends, and many happy memories to 
carry with us through life. Friendships formed at college 
have lasted, and our lives have been made richer because 
of them. The faculty members and their families have been 
an inspiration in crystallizing our own home ideals. We owe 
a real debt of gratitude to many faculty families for the 
inspiration they have been to us. 


Life Christ Centered 


We have a perspective of life with definite lofty aims. Be- 
cause we are graduates of a Christian college, we have Jesus 
Christ as the center of our lives. All our hopes and plans 
should be in harmony with His will for us. The answer to 
the question, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” is the 
determining factor in every decision. 

William Lyon Phelps of Yale once said, “I believe a knowl- 
edge of the Bible without a college education is more val- 
uable than a college education without the Bible.” In our 
church colleges we get instruction in the Bible. As a result 
we have a basis for happiness in any career—perhaps more 
especially in that of mother and home-maker. 

A college education prepares us for unselfish service in 
any life work. The church looks to her schools for Christian 
workers, and expects her graduates to establish Christian 
homes. In this she is justified. In our colleges we get a form 


of first-hand information about our church and its activities. 
Because of this we take a greater interest in our church, and 
get a real thrill out of helping in its program. 

Let us glance at the avenues of service open to the home- 
maker. There is joy in doing even the most menial tasks in 
a happy home. With all the devices for efficiency and con- 
venience, household tasks are no longer a drudgery but 
really an art. Science has given us many added hours of 
leisure. These we may use profitably for self-improvement 
and in giving service to others. 

Our first thought is naturally for those of our own house- 
hold. Nothing gives us greater joy than the hours we spend 
with our children, in helping them to develop fuller and 
richer lives. It is a source of real satisfaction to guide their 
interests in worthwhile channels, to encourage them in their 
hobbies, to be with them in their play, and to help them live 
normal Christian lives. The hours of fun playing with each 
other, and the stories we have read together are high lights 
in our own family life. Many Bible stories have been mem- 
orized in this way. Jesus has become more real to each one 
of us. There are so many opportunities for Christian service 
in the home that we cannot even try to enumerate them. 


“O happy home, where each one serves Thee lowly, 
Whatever his appointed work may be 
Till every common task seems great and holy 
When it is done, O Lord, as unto Thee.” 


Welcomed by Workers 


The church gives countless opportunities for service to a 
willing worker. The Sunday school does not exist that has 
too many teachers. There is nothing more stimulating than 
the weekly preparation for a Sunday school class. Working 
with the girls’ and young women’s societies helps us to keep 
a fresh outlook on life. 

The women’s organizations in the church give us an op- 
portunity for any type of service we may choose—from 
serving dinners, or cleaning the church, to presenting a 
program, singing in a chorus, or working for the Women’s 
Missionary Society in some department. 

In the community we have a real responsibility. Many 
people have no idea how to spend their leisure time in a 
constructive, worthwhile way. To provide a home where 
wholesome recreation may be enjoyed is a real privilege. 
A happy Christian home is a most valuable influence for 
good in any community. The background of a church col- 
lege education helps the homemaker find supreme joy in 
doing these things. There is never a dull moment. 

It is impossible to point to certain characteristics or abil- 
ities and say—this is from heredity—this from my home 
training—this from attending Sunday school—and this from 
college. We know that home training and elementary Chris- 
tian education are basic. The value of a church college edu- 
cation to a home-maker and mother is inestimable. 

I am glad to be an alumna of one of our church colleges. 
I know that my life is richer, happier, and more worth 
while because of what I learned there. No inheritance could 
compensate for the memories from college days, and these 
grow fonder with each passing year. I am sure that I did 
not waste my college education. No other career could give 
me greater joy than that of mother and home-maker. 


We love our Alma Mater 
Long may our college live; 
May God our heavenly Father 
His blessings to her give. 
—The Lutheran Herald. 
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THE CORONATION 


Our Canadian Correspondent, Dr. N. Willison, Speaks 
for Our Northern Neighbor 


IT HAS BEEN my privilege to express my loyalty to five 
British sovereigns. In connection with the reigns of these 
sovereigns certain events stand out in my memory with 
peculiar impressiveness. 

I recall the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria because 
I was permitted to attend a big celebration in town. I walked 
twelve miles to the town, followed the parade during the 
afternoon, and then walked twelve miles back home. I ac- 
quired a button and a pin in honor of the celebration and 
rejoiced because, in imagination, I had come so close to 
Her Gracious Majesty. On January 22, 1901, while I was 
still at high school, the good Queen died and Edward the 
Seventh was proclaimed King. It seemed strange to have 
to sing “King” instead of “Queen” in the National Anthem, 
and we were not a little uneasy, over what the new reign 
might bring. We were soon reassured, however, for King 
Edward had been well trained. He manifested insight, 
astuteness and tact, and had a personal presence that ap- 
pealed to the imagination. The world acclaimed him “The 
Peacemaker.” 


On the morning of May 6, 1910, when I was “Principal of 
Schools” in Coldwater, Ontario, I found the flag at half- 
mast. The sight shocked me for I had heard nothing. Simply 
and sadly the janitor informed me that the King was dead. 
Dead! Entering my assembly room I gave a brief address 
to the students and closed the school. All of us were deeply 
moved, and again we wondered. 

George the Fifth succeeded, but I recall little of his reign 
before the days of the Great War. He seemed to be a man 
who took his office very seriously. He scrupulously respected 
the demands and limitations of constitutional government 
but did not spare himself in the exercise of personal service 
and leadership. He became “George the Well-beloved” to 
his people and was often affectionately mentioned outside 
of the British Empire as “The King.” To no other ruler 
had the British peoples come so close. His noble voice had 
been heard over the radio in all parts of the Empire. The 
example of his Christian life was an inspiration of far- 
reaching significance. Can we ever forget the celebration of 
his Silver Jubilee! Our churches were thronged with wor- 
shipers interceding as they had never interceded before. 
And then came that last scene! How we listened for every 
bulletin! One sentence over the radio must become a classic: 
“The King’s life is moving peacefully to its close.” It was 
on the twentieth of January, 1936, that the good a died. 
Edward the Eighth reigned in his stead. 


A Regretful Substitution 

What high hopes we had for the new ruler! We had ob- 
served his life from childhood. As Prince of Wales he had 
won our love. He seemed to have so many fine qualities of 
leadership. His personality fascinated. He promised to fol- 
low in the footsteps of his father and we thanked God. But 
—something happened! He abdicated! His brother—sadly, 
I think—responded to the call of duty. It is his coronation— 
the coronation of King George the Sixth and his charming 
Queen, Elizabeth—that we are now celebrating. 


For no coronation in all history have such elaborate prep- 
arations been made. Never has so much money been spent 
on a pageant. Never have such multitudes of people been 
invited to have a share in the celebration. The radio will 
bring every important feature of the ceremonies to listeners 
all over the world. The churches throughout the Empire 
are requested to hold special services for prayer and inter- 
cession. The coronation itself is a distinctly religious service 
under the direction of the Church of England. It is the sol- 
emnization of a fact. The pomp and pageantry are no mere 
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vain display of earthly power, but rather symbols of sub- 
mission of the greatest of earthly power to that of God. As 
the service calls for declarations of homage by the lords of 
the imperial realm so it acknowledges the dependence of all 
temporal rule on the favor of God. The coronation is no 
mere inauguration ceremony introduced by a prayer of in- 
vocation. It is not an occasion for the declaration of political 
policy. From beginning to end its tone is religious and pos- 
itively Christian. It takes place in Westminster Abbey, 
where every British sovereign has been crowned since the 
days of Edward the Confessor in the eleventh century. 


Traditional Coronation Ceremonies 

The coronation chair contains the “Stone of Fate,” de- 
clared by tradition to be the very stone on which Jacob 
rested his head at Bethel. The crown, the most precious 
symbol of authority in Christendom, is placed on the King’s 
brow by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The King’s Orb, 
signifying the dominion of Christ over the whole world, is 
placed in the King’s hand by the Archbishop with the words: 
“And when you see this Orb, set under the cross, remem- 
ber that the whole world is subject to the power and em- 
pire of Christ, our Redeemer.” The great jewelled sword 
of state is placed on the altar with a dedicatory prayer and 
then handed to the King. The King returns it to the Arch- 
bishop as a sign that he places it at the service of the church 
in the interests of justice. The Royal Sceptre and Golden 
Spurs also form a part of the religious ceremony. 

After the King has received the homage of the assembled 
multitude in the cry: “God save the King!”; “God save King 
George!” he and the Queen proceed to the altar where they 
kneel. The litany is sung, the opening prayers of the Com- 
munion Service and the Epistle and the Gospel are read. 
After an address by the Archbishop, the King will pro- 
nounce the Coronation Oath. He is then anointed with Holy 
Oil, invested with the robes and regalia, and has the crown 
placed on his head. The Queen is also crowned. Their 
Majesties then receive the Holy Communion and the bene- 
diction is pronounced. The solemn event is over; and may 
God be well pleased. 

The cost in money has been nearly three million dollars, 
not counting the private expenses of all who have taken 
part. This is far in excess of that of any previous ceremony. 
Criticism has been voiced against this expenditure, but the 
most effective reply to the criticism is the fact that the peo- 
ple themselves desired it. They alone have benefited eco- 
nomically. God bless their Majesties! God save the King! 


THE VACANT THRONE 
(Continued from page 3) 


Christian college is in the front line, defending a coming 
generation from unbelief, and all the strange foes of the 
modern world. To lose on this front means a defeat of un- 
told dimension to the Church of Christ. 

The Ascension Day call of the church is a call to aid the 
Christian college in its attempt to witness to Christ as the 
King in higher education. The throne must not be left 
vacant, the altar must point to a Known God. He Who is 
One with the Father on the Eternal Throne is still the 
Author of all Truth, Whom to know is to have eternal life. 
There is no higher education than Christian education. Its 
prayer in the ancient collect for this Sunday we voice: 

“O God, from Whom all good things do come: Grant 
to us Thy humble servants, that by Thy holy in- 
spiration we may think those things that be right, 
and by Thy merciful guiding may perform the 
same; through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, 
Who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost, ever One God, world without end. Amen.” 
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SLOT MACHINES AND LOTTERIES 
A Widespread Form of Gambling 


Prepared for the Committee on the Church and Social Trends of the 
National Lutheran Council 

SLOT MACHINES are next to the races in popularity at the 
present time. These machines are owned by an operator 
or a syndicate. Locations are leased in taverns, pool rooms, 
stores, lodges, country clubs, and the like. The basis gen- 
erally is 50-50. 

Since operating slot machines is illegal most everywhere, 
it is necessary for the operators to have an “in” politically. 
Illicit enterprises like this are liberal donors to political war 
chests. In return they get protection and usually are tipped 
off if public sentiment compels officials to make raids. 

The machines are so made that the winnings are few and 
far between. Additional holes may be plugged by the serv- 
ice men at any time, to reduce winnings still further. One 
machine was found to have a label reading: “Plug holes 
gradually, but do not plug all.” Sometimes the machines are 
made with two jackpots, a small one for the customer, a 
much larger one for the house. A New York District At- 
torney put 950 nickels into the greedy maw of a slot ma- 
chine before it paid and then the winnings were small. 
Slot machines are properly called “One-way Cash Reg- 
isters,”’ “One-armed Bandits,” and “Mechanical Thieves.” 
But in spite of all, they remain popular In a certain city 
of 25,000, the monthly play was found to average $47,000; 
in another community of 100,000, it was $700,000. 

Not infrequently, churches and certain community wel- 
fare organizations, borrow machines for fairs, carnivals and 
bazaars. The machines are also found in recreation rooms 
in private homes. Usually the houses’ “take” is to pay for the 
liquid refreshments for guests. 

Slot machines of the vending type are made to comply 
with the letter of the law while still violating its spirit. One 
lever operates two machines. One machine gives one cent’s 


worth of candy for the nickel paid, or a cheap cigar. (Quite 


often there is no merchandise in the machine.) The other 
part is just a typical jackpot machine so adjusted that it sel- 
dom permits a customer to win. 


Lotteries 


One of the recent. developments is the great revival of 
interest in lotteries. This is caused in no small part by the 
Irish Free State Hospital Sweepstakes. A great many of the 
tickets were sold in the United States, and a few won sizable 
sums. But as always is the case, only the names of the win- 
ners are published. The list of losers is never announced, 
though these outnumber the winners many thousand fold. 
In the Irish “Sweeps” the chance of winning the large prizes 
is about one to 100,000. The chance of winning any prize at 
all is about one to 3,000. 

The popularity of various foreign lotteries has led to the 
promotion of numerous domestic lotteries, all of which are 
illegal. The United States Post-office Department has given 
out the statement that in upstate New York and New Eng- 
land there was a ring of operators whose monthly income 
was over eight million dollars. In one instance post-office 
inspectors confiscated 17,000,000 lottery slips. 

In all lotteries the odds against the player are tremendous, 
as high as a million to one in some cases. Most of them are 
crooked. Dummies in the employ of the operator frequently 
hold the winning number, the money being turned back to 
the operator. Fictitious names of alleged winners in far- 
away places are announced. Often the pay-off man cannot 
be located after the drawing. At one time 42,000,000 coun- 
terfeit tickets for a Canadian Sweepstakes were circulated 
in the United States, yet the popularity of this type of 
gambling continues. Some communities are “honeycombed” 
with lottery agents doing a thriving business. 
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Numbers—the Poor Man’s Lure 

An exceedingly popular form of gambling among the poor 
is known as “Numbers.” This started among the negroes in 
Harlem, New York City, but has spread throughout the 
whole country. Numbers is guessing certain digits in num- 
bers published in the newspapers daily. At first the stock 
exchange totals were used, or clearing house or treasury 
totals. Now the winnings of certain races at certain tracks 
are used. Only small amounts are accepted, usually from 
one cent to ten cents. Those who chance to win the right 
numbers get a good return on what they risked, probably. 
sixty to one or more. But even when the enterprise is con- 
ducted honestly, only a few can win, and, as in all gambling, 
there is much crookedness. 

This may seem a comparatively harmless racket. But 
the negro porter who started it banked $1,250,000 in four 
years. Another Harlemite banked $1,750,000 made in this 
racket in a few years. Powerful syndicates monopolize vast 
areas for this racket. Their numerous “offices” have daily 
intakes of $1,000 or more. “Come on! You won’t miss a 
penny or a dime,” is the cry. But the chances of winning 
anything are one to 1,000 or less. 


Enormous Odds Against Guesser 

Football pools or parley probably is the fastest gaining 
“industry” in the entire field of gambling. There is a list of 
games for each week. You try to guess the winners. It looks 
easy. But only the most evenly matched teams are listed. 
You are not permitted to guess that any games will be a tie. 
But among the teams listed there are many ties. The per- 
centage against the picker is terrific. A well-known sports 
writer states: “In all gambling odds are expected to be 
against the player. But football parlays and slot machines 
rank about tops.” (Woodruff.) In a certain pool there were 
approximately ten thousand players. Only sixty-one won 
any prizes, and these were all small amounts. On the Mon- 


, day after the last games of the season, it frequently hap- 


pens that the payoff man cannot be found. Yet the country 
is flooded with football game sheets every week during the 
season, and millions put their money into the pools. 

Within the last few years pin machines became virtually 
a national craze. At first one just gave his nickel and added 
up the results—that was all. It was just a game to see who 
would make the largest scores. But soon prizes were of- 
fered for the higher scores. Now many pin machines have 
jackpots. So here we have the kindergarten of gambling! 
Confectionery stores, drug stores, restaurants, “sportlands,” 
etc., etc., are teaching the rudiments. The next step is easy. 

Then there are punchboards, hundreds of varieties of 
them. Some of them have 3,000 holes, bringing in $300 in 
cash and giving $43 in prizes in trade. 

There are certain forms of play around the fringes of 
gambling, such as “bank night” and “screeno” at numerous 
theatres; “bank day” at stores and shops of many kinds; 
bridge parties with prizes; golf played for so much per hole. 
All such appeal to the gambling urge found in so many 
persons. These forms of play differ in degree rather than 
in essential character from what is admittedly gambling. 

For every class of player there is a type of gambling. 
There are the elite casinos where formal dress is required, 
and women are resplendent in jewels. Here, as of yore, is 
found roulette, faro, chuck-o-luck, poker games and the 
like. The rooms are ingeniously lighted; the appointments 
are luxurious; the attendants are most courteous; the at- 
mosphere is exotic; all tending to make one reckless with 
his money. Then there are the dingy back rooms where 
the poorer classes play. But always there are the same in- 
ducements offered; “Nothing ventured, nothing won”; 
“Everyone has an equal chance”; “Try, try again”; “Too 
bad, better luck next time.” Perhaps! 


[The third installment of this study will appear next week.] 
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CONDEMNATION AND 
RESTORATION 


By Mrs. Hervey Wise, Irmo, S. C. 


WE HAVE SEEN whence is the validity of gospel adminis- 
trations, that Christ ratifies and confirms them with His own 
authority. Christ is present in His ordinances and speaks 
through them to His church and to the opening hearts of 
sinners who have yielded to the voice of His Spirit. These 
may be sinners coming to Christ for the first time, and 
trembling in the presence of this Person Whom they have 
not before truly seen; or they may be those who have fallen 
into sin and come under the condemnation of Christ through 
His church, the body of believers. It is the discipline of His 
house; and those who truly love God, who are the children 
of God, will see His hand in all administrations and learn 
of the Spirit why His judgment is rendered, and so yield 
to the authority vested in the body of believers. The true 
believer in God rejoices, as it were, in his discipline, feeling 
more assured that the organism of which he is a part does 
not belong to the world, is not of the world, and can be 
neither governed nor destroyed by the world. There is 
security, permanence and peace in the house where God’s 
voice is truly heard, where His condemnations are felt and 
His blessings in restoration known by humbled yet joyful 
souls. 

But it must be noted again that only true repentance can 
lift His condemnations or open the doors of heaven once they 
are closed. And very sternly must it be set forth anew that 
true repentance actually yields itself into Christ’s hands, 
accepting His sovereignty, His absolute authority over and 
ownership of all that one is, or has, or can ever be. There 
are no halfway measures in surrendering to Him. The whole 
soul must yield itself to Him or He, a jealous God, will have 
none of it. The persons restored cannot return into His fel- 
lowship with deceitful intentions or hidden motives. 

The priceless treasures of God are lodged in His church, 
His truths, His worship and His chosen people. To sin 
against these is to sin against Him, against Christ, Whose 
they are and Who is in the midst of it. But to all repentance 
—which, if true, is produced by the Spirit, and if produced 
by the Spirit, will return in genuine submission and joy— 
Christ opens the doors again. This power of the Keys Christ 
has vested in the body of believers under the ministers of 
God. “In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” is Paul’s 
statement in I Cor. 5: 4, in writing to the Corinthians con- 
cerning congregational discipline. The congregation acted 
upon Paul’s authority, which was received from Christ. By 
the same power, he writes them in his second letter to re- 
store the offender to the fellowship of the church; “in the 
person of Christ,” is his expression of the source of authority 
or power. It is this passage, II Cor. 2, 6-8, 10, which Luther 
cites in the Small Catechism concerning the restoration of 
offenders to the fellowship of the church. 


The Parent of All Sins 

Unbelief is the dark parent of every other sin. It leads 
to indifference to Christ’s ordinances and to rebellion against 
His government. It may be that a church exists somewhere 
that is wholly spiritualized, wholly Christ’s. It could be pos- 
sible at some time or place. With few exceptions, it is safe 
to say that in every church there is the true church, which 
is the only body of which Christ is the Head. Those who 
are united to Him in this spiritual union yield to Jesus, their 
Lord, readily and with full hearts. Those who do not belong 
to this number, yet who belong to the outward organization, 
are they who are by their very natures enemies of the 
Cross and Christ’s righteousness. They rebel against it, 
sometimes blindly, sometimes wilfully. It is against this that 
judgment has been passed, this combined sin of unbelief 
and rebellion which has been retained and which the church, 
acting upon the authority of Christ, would forgive, restoring 
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the offenders to fellowship upon their return to His house. 
But, for conscience’s sake, it must be stated that it cannot 
be done without warning that a feigned repentance must 
meet with a fresh condemnation upon its discovery. 

With what eloquence, with what power, would the be- 
lievers in Christ speak if they could, to impress the validity 
of these administrations upon unbelieving minds! Could 
every soul (as one at one time did) see the face of a faith- 
ful pastor turn to death-like pallor in the face of an un- 
comprehending disobedience, it would be memory enough 
to cause a long and harrowing confusion of mind! Gospel 
administrations could be no light matter to such an one. For 
either the church is the body of Christ and His authority 
rested in that body according to His Word, or the church is 
not different from any other organization. The whole of the 
Scriptures is true, or none is. These administrations, carried 
out upon the authority of Christ and on obedience to the 
truths of the gospel, are recorded in heaven and will be a 
judicial record there at the end of all things. How sobering 
the effect of this truth! 


CONFIRMATION DAY 


By W. E. Crouser D.D. 


THE MORNING DAWNS when serious and calm, 
Thou kneelest by the altar of the Lord, 

And pledgest there upon the sacred shrine 
Thy life’s devotion to the One Who gave 
His only Son to bring men back again 

Into the light of love and truth and home. 


The day is sacred and the vows still fresh 
Upon thy lips doth holiness impart 

To all the solemn imports of the hour. 

A mortal, pained by sin and sorely grieved, 
Seeks restitution in the pardoning grace 

Of Him Who on the cross was crucified. 


Oh humble child of Faith! Receivest here 

The Father’s blessing; and the Son’s riches 

In glory be Thine own; and kept by grace 
Divine and sweet, through all the coming years, 
Shall heaven open wide its golden gates, 

At last to welcome thee to Paradise. 


[As many of our congregations hold their service of confirmation on 
Whitsunday, we publish this poem at this time. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


‘Let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar structure, the reason and experience both forbid us 
to expect that national morality can prevail, in exclusion of 
religious principles.”—George Washington in his farewell 
address. 


“Wr DO NOT NEED more national devolepment; we need 
more spiritual development. We do not need more intel- 
lectual power; we need more moral power. We do not need 
more knowledge; we need more character. We do not need 
more government; we need more religion.” 


—Calvin Coolidge. 


“Wer ARE willing to give our property and even our lives 
when our country calls us in time of war. Yet the call of 
Christian education is today of even greater importance than 
was ever the call of the army or the navy. I say this because 
we shall probably never live to see America attacked from 
without; but we may at any time see our best institutions 
attacked from within.”—Roger W. Babson. 
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MISSION BY AIR 


By Blanche Gertrude Robbins 


“THREE CASES of lemons, fifty pounds of Mercury candies, 
ten bolts of chiffon velvet, colors varied, twenty cases of 
tomato juice, ten sets of dinner china—sounds as if some- 
body were giving a party,” remarked Forbes Hubbard in a 
laughing aside as he made notes on the orders coming over 
the wireless. 

Alan Sheppard grinned in response. It sounded funnier 
still, listening to Forbes repeat the orders coming out of the 
far North. And every item was listed carefully as part and 
parcel of the air freight which would be despatched speedily 
to Dusky Mines—the mining community twelve hundred 
miles north of Edmonton, the Canadian headquarters of 
Farrel’s Flight Services. 

“What’s that—a permanent waving machine—manicure 
tables—powders—hair dryers—oh, I see, somebody’s open- 
ing up a beauty parlor at Dusky, eh?” and Forbes Hubbard’s 
eyes twinkled merrily as he nodded his head in the direc- 
tion of Leslie Rutherford—a signal which assigned this 
special order to the young air freighter studying closely 
several order sheets. 

“Thanks for the compliment,’ commented Leslie with a 
shrug of his shoulders. “Looks as if Dusky were growing 
up and no mistake. Cal Dickey says the last census up 
there gave the population as six hundred—” 

“And four years ago there wasn’t even one whole family 
in residence at Dusky,” broke in Alan Sheppard, to whom 
the romance of the Arctic was almost incredible. 

“Lesson helps—material for a Sunday school—Bibles and 
hymn books and supplies for fifty pupils—well, that’s the 
queerest order we’ve had yet,” and Forbes Hubbard turned 
away from the wireless with a droll smile. 

“You fellows can fight it out among yourselves who'll 
handle that order—Sunday school supplies—next,” he added 
with mock cheerfulness, and returned to writing orders. 

Bradley Farrel, supply man and son of the president of 
Farrel’s Flight Services, had listened to the order with a 
puzzled frown. He turned challenging the air freighters 
lounging about the order room: 

“Any of you fellows know how to run down Sunday school 
supplies? I’m sure I’d be lost to know how to go about filling 
that order,’ he admitted. “There isn’t much time to waste 
either before the ’planes start to load up for the North.” 

Sunday school supplies! Alan Sheppard was back home 
in Briarton and filling out order blanks for a year’s sup- 
plies for the Sunday school of which he was treasurer. Ruth 
Estabrook, secretary as well as teacher of the primary 
pupils, always gave her assistance in filling out that order. 
It had been fun working together and deciding which les- 
son helps and illustrated papers were best suited to the 
varied ages of the boys and girls in the Sunday school. He 
had insisted that the boys of the Pioneers, the class of 
which he was the leader, should have first consideration, 
and Ruth had playfully fought for the best for her own 
youngsters. It had proved a problem to make the budget 
stretch to cover the needs of that little Sunday school. 

In those days Ruth had talked of going to the foreign 
field as a missionary, and Alan had suggested that she might 
run across him in China playing the role of missionary doc- 
tor in one of the hospitals. 

What a queer twist life could give the ambitions of a fel- 
low. Probably it was the lure of adventure that gave him 
the suggestion of missionary doctoring in China. Well he 
had cashed in on the adventure anyway in swinging off his 
course to the career of an air freighter. 

“Hey, Sheppard, guess you’d better handle that bit of 
cargo—round up the Sunday school supplies ordered.” 

“Oh, well, I'll try not to fall down, but as a rule supply 
orders for Sunday schools go in six months ahead—” 

“So you do know something about ordering Sunday school 
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supplies,” broke in Forbes Hubbard with a chuckle, and 
Alan crimsoned with confusion. 

‘T’'d better get going or we’ll never get the order filled,” 
he muttered and seizing his hat hurried out of doors. 

“But I sure like their pluck starting a Sunday school up 
in that mining settlement where you’d expect to find most 
everything else—and far removed from Sunday school at- 
mosphere—starting up. I’d like to help them get a good 
start—give them a bit of encouragement.” 

Alan made the rounds of the book stores and the various 
publishing agencies and there were consultations with the 
superintendents of several Sunday schools before he had 
secured supplies sufficient for fifty boys and girls. 

“Thought we’d have to set the police on your trail—get 
lost?” snapped Bradley Farrel as Alan staggered into the 
air station, a great bundle of papers hoisted on his shoulder. 
Behind him came two messenger lads bearing packages. 

“Well, we scrambled together that order for Sunday school 
supplies,” answered Alan cheerfully. “Most time to be off?” 

With speed the order was packed in the fuselage of the 
Sprinter, the monoplane which Alan would pilot into the 
Arctic. The Sunday school supplies were sandwiched in 
between a tall parcel marked “perishable” and carrying the 
label of a florist, suggesting plants in bloom to gladden 
some home, and a box labeled “fragile” and the name of a 
dental supply company. 

* * * * 

Alan pushed the button of the electric starter. He sniffed 
the air suspiciously as he waited for the motor to warm up. 
It might have been wiser to wait a bit. Maybe there was a 
storm brewing. Forbes Hubbard was waiting till he made 
sure. Alan knew the delivery of much of his cargo was 
urgent. He was going to take the risk. 

Now the city was far behind and from the plane, the 
motor cars running along the highways were like flies crawl- 
ing a brown wire. Alan sensed the elation of a conqueror 
when he soared so far out of contact with the airport. His 


* spirit thrilled to the romance of the flying expedition and 


his pulses throbbed madly at the realization that he had a 
part in this great modern development of the Arctic. 

Now he was flying over water and he thought of the 
string of waterways leading from the railway into the barren 
north. Only yesterday it seemed that the waterways were 
the one connecting link with the frozen north and for three 
months alone was this mode of transportation open. 

In fancy, Alan saw the waterway below frozen and driven 
by a blinding snow squall. He saw here and there specks 
struggling through the blizzard—prospectors braving the 
perils and storms, the packs they carried almost too heavy 
a burden, yet providing too few necessities for the venture. 
Explorers had spent their lives in this venture. 

“And now look how aviation opens up the possibilities 
for exploration and for mining,” exclaimed Alan, addressing 
the plane he was piloting across the long distances. “It is 
romantic—lI’m sure glad I was born to see this day. A fel- 
low can fly into the North and his mind at rest while he 
prospects for gold for the day after he knows an air freighter 
will be flying his year’s grub and supplies in to him. If I 
weren’t an air pilot, I’d be a prospector—the North’s got 
me—hello, that a storm signal—” 

Alan was alert, catching the significance of the weather 
warning from the radio station. 

“Looks as if there were a storm coming up after all and 
I won’t get through to Dusky Mines according to schedule— 
better mind. that warning and find a camping place,” de- 
cided Alan. 

Well, it didn’t matter if he were delayed a few hours for 
the air pilots were accustomed to flying by night up here 
in the North, where in the summer months there was no 
darkness. Even the twilight at midnight did not prohibit 
flying and more than once Alan had experienced a flying 
expedition extending over twenty hours. 
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The Sprinter dropped down to the rippling waters of the 
beckoning river. This looked like a pretty good landing 
with a clearing on shore and a chimney smoking a welcome 
from the clearing. Alan was a home-loving boy and even 
in the barren North he liked to make contact with a chimney 
that spelt the word “Home.” Anchoring the Sprinter, with 
the breaking squall lashing the waters into a fury, Alan 
slipped the canoe from its moorings on the side of the plane 
and pushed the tiny craft into the water. A moment later 
he was paddling to land. Now as he reached shore, the 
clearing widened and around the bend he saw the little 
community of cabins and shack stores. These were the peo- 
ple who had struck gold at Clearstream. It was the cabin 
from which the wreath of smoke had beckoned him, which 
offered him hospitality and around the box stove with its 
steaming stew the miner and his wife and Alan sat chat- 
ting. For a little they were silent as they listened in to the 
melody of an orchestra playing in far-distant Toronto. 

“It’s great to be living and having a part in this opening 
up of the Arctic,” muttered Alan, glancing from the window 
of the cabin for a glimpse of the weather conditions. 

“Vet there is tragedy in this boom that has come to the 
North,” sighed the young miner’s wife, and Alan saw that 
her face which bore the imprint of culture was strangely 
shadowed. “I am thinking of the children who are growing 
up in this environment—children who have no Sunday 
school to influence their molding and whose homes are with- 
out Bible teaching—they are like sheep without a shep- 
herd—” 

“And isn’t there someone who could start a Sunday school 
for them?” broke in Alan, reminded of the order for Sun- 
day school supplies which he had packed into his cargo. 

‘T always taught a class in Sunday school back home 
from the time I was grown up, but I would be helpless in 
organizing even a class and then we have no tools, that is, 
no supplies to work with,” answered the young woman. 

“That reminds me of a part of my cargo,” laughed Alan, 
and he launched into the story of the amusement created 
with the receipt of the order for Sunday school supplies at 
the air service station. 

Then suddenly he was silent and tensely thoughtful. He 
was thinking of the dozen extra pupils’ Sunday school sup- 
plies he had tucked in with the order, having a sort of 
hunch that the school might grow. 

“Would a dozen Bibles and supplies help you get a start 
on a class?” demanded Alan. 

“Why, yes—yes, there are only a handful of boys and 
girls here in Clearstream,” began the young wife haltingly, 
then adding with confusion, “but I never could get up the 
courage to start a Sunday school—I’d die of fright.” 

Alan nodded his head in sympathy. He remembered the 
first boys’ group he had organized and how stiff he had 
been with fright. Later he had discovered that he had a 
sort of gift for organization. It would be a very simple mat- 
ter to organize a little Sunday school in Clearstream. 

“Look here, if I help you organize that class tonight before 
my plane takes off, will you promise to act as teacher,” he 
turned challengingly to the young miner’s wife. 

He saw the sparkle of enthusiasm light her eyes and he 
knew the young wife was only too willing to do her best to 
teach the youngsters of Clearstream. 

‘Tl go out in the canoe to the Sprinter and get those 
extras—I think I know just where to put my hand on them,” 
exclaimed Alan. 

As he pushed off to the anchored plane, he laughed to 
himself, muttering: “It’s an ill wind that doesn’t blow some- 
body some good.” 

* * * * 

Three hours later the Sprinter resumed her course, flying 
on through the night to her Arctic destination, her cargo 
lightened by a dozen Sunday school supply helps. 

“That Sunday school at Clearstream sure got under steam 
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tonight,” thought Alan. “Plucky, little woman, too. She’ll 
make a good teacher but she’ll need encouraging. I’ll have 
to arrange to make a stop over at Clearstream once in 
awhile and give her a hand with those youngsters. She’s got 
a real job to keep them interested.” 

‘It was early morning, the twilight night gone, when the 
Sprinter swooped down on the lake lapping the shore of 
Dusky Mines. So close to the shore did the plane anchor 
that Alan was able to wade ashore. All in a moment the 
shore was alive with the folks of the community running 
down the beach to welcome the air pilot. 

“Say, Mister, did you bring my aeroplane model outfit?” 

Alan smiled his acknowledgment to the bright-eyed lad 
excitedly watching the unloading of the Sprinter’s cargo. 
He supposed this little chap was one of the youngsters for 
whom the Sunday school supplies had been ordered. 

“Can you direct me to Mayflower Cabin?” he questioned 
the lad. “I’ve got a big package for the folks living there—” 

“Sure,” agreed the lad. “I’ll show you the way if you'll 
show me how to put my aeroplane together—” 

“A bargain,” laughed Alan. 

He had a curious desire to deliver the Sunday school 
supplies in person. With the great package hoisted to his 
shoulder, Alan followed the lead of the boy around the cor- 
ner and down a narrow plank walk submerged in mud. In 
the window of the cabin there blossomed geraniums and 
red-petalled patience. The door flew open even before they 
could knock and a voice cried out excitedly: 

“You brought them—oh, you found the supplies—I didn’t 
suppose they would be here so soon—why, it seems just a 
minute ago I sent out the order—” 

“And she’s just a slip of a girl,” Alan was thinking, then 
suddenly he stopped and caught his breath. 

“Ruth—Ruth Estabrook!” 

“You—oh, Alan, why how—how funny—I didn’t know 
you in those air pilot togs—oh, but it so—so exciting,” 
panted the flustered girl, inviting eagerly: “Come into 
Mayflower Cabin and tell me all about you—what a queer, 
old world—you bringing me Sunday school supplies.” 

Alan was laughing as he dropped his burden to the floor. 

“But I thought you were probably in China missionary- 
ing?” he questioned. 

“Daddy was so alone after mother went I could not leave 
him—he got a notion he wanted to go prospecting again like 
he used to when he was young, so I came along to make a 
little home for him at Dusky Mines,” explained Ruth. 

“But you hadn’t lost the missionary spirit and you're 
starting a Sunday school for youngsters,” suggested Alan. 

“Yes, but would you believe it, Alan, I’m scared blue 
making the plunge—I honestly believe it would be easier 
to do missionary work in China than to try organizing a 
Sunday school in this mining community,” offered Ruth 
Estabrook, her black eyes dusky with shadows. 

“Could you use a self-appointed field organizer?” de- 
manded Alan with a grin, plunging into the story of the 
Sunday school he had helped to organize at Clearstream. 

“And it took a lot of nerve to go ahead and send out that 
order for Sunday school supplies,” remarked Ruth, adding 
thoughtfully: “To think I hadn’t faith enough to pray for 
an organizer as well as supplies. Ill get the youngsters to- 
gether this afternoon and every Sunday when I’m teaching 
T’ll have the feeling that you are with me in spirit helping—” 

“And, Ruth, you can count on it whenever I get the chance 
the Sprinter and I will drop down to give you a hand with 
the youngsters—” 

Alan paused suddenly. That was the promise he had given 
the plucky, little miner’s wife at Clearstream. Ruth smiled 
her understanding. 

“You don’t have to go to China to be a missionary—you’re 
a very modern-day missionary with your mission by air, 
Alan,” said Ruth, and the approval shining in her eyes 
quickened the pulses of the air pilot. 
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THE CHURCH’S BIRTHDAY 


WHILE THE New Testament does not say in so many words 
that the Church of Christ began on the Pentecost that came 
fifty days after Jesus’ resurrection from the dead, the ref- 
erences to the coming of the Holy Spirit amply imply it. 
The disciples were commanded to tarry in Jerusalem until 
the Comforter should appear. And as soon as the company 
assembled on that fiftieth day were assured that the Holy 
Spirit had descended upon them, they began the witness- 
bearing to which Jesus had appointed them. It is reason- 
able to suppose that a group of disciples with Peter as their 
spokesman took their stand upon the temple plaza, and 
Peter by the sermon recorded initiated the ministry of 
gospel preaching. 

This proclamation of the Word was the first activity of 
the new-born church. Administration of the sacraments of 
Baptism and of the Lord’s Supper was second in the order 
of time. Care for the community of believers was a prompt 
third. It is probable that daily meetings were conducted 
soon after Pentecost, not necessarily in the temple, but in 
private homes. It is beyond question that many, though not 
all, of those who gave evidence of their faith on the first 
Pentecost continued in the fellowship until death or exile 
separated them. If the latter drove them into strange sur- 
roundings, they took the gospel with them and continued to 
hallow equally with the resurrection the coming of the Com- 
forter. The Apostolic Church thus testified to the divinity 
and the identity of the Third Person of the Trinity. The 
day of Pentecost was from the beginning a high day for 
the Christians. They recognized it as the birthday of their 
fellowship, the Holy Christian Church, and marked its an- 
nual occurrence fifty days after Easter with special prayers 
and adoration. There is no indication that anything in the 
nature of a second Pentecost was. expected. That by which 
the power of God unto salvation is applied we have con- 
tinuously. It is the Word of God. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY GHOST 


WHEN ONE undertakes to describe the Holy Ghost to a 
child or a pagan, the impossibility of so doing becomes 
apparent. Much of the divine revelation of God is difficult 
to understand, but none of it is more impenetrably mystical 
than the portions that refer to the Holy Ghost. Two things 
are declared about Him. The first is the indication that the 
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Holy Ghost is a personality. The pronoun properly used is 
masculine He, not neuter it. Luke in the Acts and John in 
his gospel are equally careful to indicate that no abstract 
force or emanation is referred to. The anti-Trinitarian can 
easily baffle our powers of explanation, but the teaching of 
Scripture as the Holy Ghost’s divinity is too specific to be 
misunderstood when interpreted by faith. 

John in the fourteenth chapter of his gospel records the 
significant words of his Master: “The Spirit of truth whom 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him, but ye know him for he dwelleth with you 
and shall be in you.” In any explanation of this statement 
or its application to our daily life, we are greatly limited 
by the difficulties inherent in our earthiness of perception 
and reasoning. We can grasp the significance of a few dec- 
larations but we await the regime in which we know even 
as we are known for more adequate knowledge. Among 
the certainties now within our reach is the “office” of the 
Holy Spirit. Our Lord sends Him to plead with us in turn 
from evil and to be reconciled to God through Christ. How 
marvelous is this evidence of the divine will that Jesus shall 
not have died in vain, and that God will not leave Himself 
without witness of His desire that sinners shall be saved. 
The Spirit also bears witness thereto. 


One also notes that believers, that is, those born again 
after the spirit, may discern the promptings of the Holy 
Spirit. Luther has Scripture back of his explanation of the 
third article of the Apostles’ Creed. It is the Holy Ghost . 
that calls, gathers, enlightens and sanctifies. That relation- 
ship gives distinction to those who have chosen Jesus as 
their Master. They are a favored people. By virtue of the 
Lord’s sending, there is authority in the spiritual prompt- 
ings which obedient followers of Christ have in daily life. 
Back of them is the Word of God, and this Word of God is 
made the medium of the Holy Spirit. It is a miracle of the 
Kingdom of God. We should seek such guidance. 


GEORGE LINN KIEFFER 


NEWS OF THE DEATH of this devoted servant of the church 
came to us as a great shock. We had talked briefly with him 
in the Church House in New York a scant forty-eight hours 
before he was stricken, our conversation dealing with his- 
torical investigations with which he had concerned himself 
since his synod has been gathering data for the celebration 
of its sesqui-centennial. It was characteristic of him that 
he was deeply interested in the search for those facts about 
early New York Lutheranism that would be of value to his 
contemporaries. He was amply competent to appraise the 
contents of archives and ancient records. 

Humanly speaking, there is no one person that can satis- 
factorily fill the place which Dr. Kieffer made for himself, 
first in his own synod and communion but in due time in 
the much wider circle of American church workers. As 
suceessor to the late Dr. Carroll in the annual compilation 
of statistics for church accessions to membership, he was 
known and appreciated by all who give attention to re- 
ligious activities in America. And as statistician he was 
not content with mere compilations of gain and loss. His 
interpretation of trends which he discerned in the reports 
he studied were of great value. Being himself an active 
believer in Christ, he never lacked confidence in the future. 
He could, however, point to weaknesses and follies in the 
church, and he often did just that. 

We remind his brethren that he was anxious to have “re- 
ligious statistics” gathered by the government in its decen- 
nial census-taking. The Dominion of Canada has no hes- 
itancy in asking its citizens to state their church connections. - 
Dr. Kieffer has tried for years to get the United States gov- 
ernment to do the same. Those who come after him might 
take on this work that he had begun. It calls for an appeal 
to the census takers of the United States government. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


“Tue Desk,” so far as this particular issue of Tat LUTHERAN 
is concerned, is a real piece of furniture, but it is part of 
the equipment of a hotel bedroom in Erie, Pa., instead of 
our usual desk in Philadelphia. The week of April 26 to 
May 2 was spent within the area of the Pittsburgh Synod. 
Here last November four meetings of congregational rep- 
resentatives had been held in two of the synod’s seven con- 
ferences. Six similar meetings had now been set up for the 
balance of the territory, and we were privileged to be one 
of a quintet of clergymen who spoke at them. We say 
“quintet,” although there were really six of us in the party. 
They were President H. H. Bagger, D.D., Drs. P. H. R. 
Mullen, W. A. Logan and G. Arthur Fry of the official staff, 
and Pastor W. E. Eisenberg of Greenville, Pa., until recently 
president of the Erie Conference, who substituted for Dr. 
Fry when the latter was needed in his congregation for a 
funeral. We were Number Five on six programs, and we 
were expected to present the merits and needs of our gen- 
eral body, the United Lutheran Church in America. It was 
not a difficult undertaking on our part. The U. L. C. A. is 
rich in merit and in the opportunity for services that are 
called needs. The same observation could be worded con- 
cerning the Pittsburgh Synod. Its quest for souls, its claims 
for support and its institutions of education and mercy 
evoked impressive and persuasive addresses. The efficient 
organization of the Pittsburgh Synod became apparent as 
President Bagger explained its objectives when “intro- 
ducing” the several speakers to those who gathered. 


Two-and-one-half-hour Meetings 

You can measure both the interest of those present and 
the character of the subjects dealt with when we remark 
that none of the six meetings was less than two hours long, 
exclusive of a half hour of informal “questions and an- 
swers.” We personally felt some concern about the staying 
powers of a Lutheran group when we learned that there 
would be four fifteen-minute addresses followed by one a 
half hour long which was courteously given to the represen- 
tative of the U. L. C. A. “Believe it or not,” the people re- 
mained until the last word had been said, despite rainy 
weather, the threat of flooded roads, and distances of ten 
to one hundred miles of travel after they left the place of 
assembly. The church’s work as we Lutherans do it has not 
lost its appeal to the minds and hearts of the people who 
are active in our congregations. The Pittsburgh Synod has 
given a practical demonstration of that fact; other synods 
can have the same interest aroused if they will go about it 
as have President Bagger and his corps of synodical lead- 
ers. And you can take our word for it, a considerable per- 
centage of those present really and truly want their church 
to be a more influential factor in the lives of men and 
women. Maybe their energy is more latent than active. 
Possibly they have allowed indifference and worldly affairs 
to dull their sense of personal obligation and personal joy 
in turning the sinner from the error of his ways. But the 
condition is temporary, provided the arousing power of facts 
and grace is brought vigorously and directly to bear upon 
them. The church’s membership can be counted upon for 
an energetic response to the leadership of their officers. 


Plain Truths Presented 

As has been said above, the pastors and leaders of the 
synod’s congregations were divided into six groups and were 
rather formally requested to assemble as church leaders 
who could be counted upon to put theory into practice and 
principle into action. The addresses by synodical officials 
were not tirades by which failures and neglect of duty were 
emphasized to the exclusion of comforting truths and per- 
suasive appeals for action. But at each meeting a group 


of figures was distributed that told the story of conditions 
in 1926 and in 1936 under the heading, “A Study of Ten 
Years’ Work.” We have before us as we write the statement 
distributed at the meeting in Erie, where some 250 persons 
from twenty-five churches were present. It was found that 
in the decade under consideration the baptized membership 
of these churches grew from 10,676 to 13,912, an increase 
of 3,236. But actual gains by accessions totaled 7,624. Against 
these losses amounting to 4,966 had to be charged. Of this 
latter number 1,355 were by death and 1,059 by transfer, 
but 2,552 were “Losses Otherwise.” The question at once 
presents itself, how can this “leakage” be reduced to a more 
reasonable percentage of the gains of the congregations? 
Admittedly there is something lacking in our “holding 
power” as a church. 

The averages in the financial columns bear evidence of 
the ravages of depression and perhaps of some loss of faith. 
In 1926, the members of these twenty-five congregations 
gave at the rate.of $19.29 per capita for the current expenses 
of their churches: for 1936 the figure is $13.85. Benevolences 
in 1926 (money sent to others than the congregation) aver- 
aged $7.45: in 1936 it was less than half that sum,—$3.21. 
If he that lendeth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord, then the 
Lord does not owe a great many of us very much due to His 
receipts on behalf of the less fortunate since 1932. 


Pointed Questions 

The attendants at these Erie meetings were earnestly 
urged by their officers to get together when they were again 
in their parishes and recall what was said at the gatherings 
to which they had been specially invited. Under the columns 
of figures we found three major queries which are to the 
point in every congregation and synod of our U. L. C. A 
They are: 

1. Have I played fair with my Lord? 

2. Have I played fair with my evangelistic obligations? 

3. Have I played fair with my educational responsibilities? 


Under query one there were two inquiries, of which the 
first called for a comparison of the number of members en- 
rolled with the number who have communed. It was re- 
ported concerning the percentage who go to the Lord’s table, 
“The figures indicate that well over a third of our members 
neglect the Lord’s Supper and perhaps the preaching of the 
Word also.” We cannot help feeling that pastors and church 
councils should be deeply stirred by the growing number 
of our members who do not come to communion. We do not 
connect magic with the reception of the body and blood of 
our Lord under the forms of earthly elements. We do not 
want the power of the Gospel as preached made subordinate 
to the Word individualized in the sacraments. In both verbal 
and sacramental ways the means of grace are this Word. 
But obviously any neglect of the means of grace means loss 
of faith, lessening of communion with God, and threatens 
to culminate in spiritual death. 

The most alarming situation within the church is not 
economic but spiritual poverty. That poverty can be re- 
placed with abundance only by the medium of the Word 
and the sacraments. So far as figures can point to the weak- 
nesses of the United Lutheran Church those indicating a 
failure to come to the services, and to commune, and to 
bring children to the sacrament of baptism should most 
quickly drive us to prayer, to exhortation, and finally to 
expulsion of the deliberately unresponsive. He whose spir- 
itual life is not nourished by the Word and sacraments will 
inevitably lose his life in Christ. We must keep the living 
in the church but not the dead. Perhaps there is lack of 
that courage whence arises rebuke of the neglect of the 
means of grace. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“COME, HOLY SPIRIT, FILL THE 
HEARTS OF THE FAITHFUL: AND 
KINDLE IN THEM THE FIRE OF 
THY LOVE.” 


This is a prayer which must not be neg- 
lected. With the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
the ills of the world will soon be overcome. 


Come, O Creator Spirit, come, 

And make within our hearts Thy home; 
To us Thy grace celestial give, 

Who of Thy breathixg move and live. 


O Comforter, that name is Thine, 

Of God most high the gift divine; 
The well of life, the fire of love, 
Our souls’ anointing from above. 


Thou dost appear in sevenfold dower, 
The sign of God’s almighty power; 
The Father’s promise, making rich 
With saving truth our earthly speech. 


Our senses with Thy light inflame; 
Our hearts to heavenly love reclaim; 
Our bodies’ poor infirmity 

With strength perpetual fortify. 


Our mortal foe afar repel, 

Grant us henceforth in peace to dwell; 
And so to us, with Thee for guide, 

No ill shall come, no harm betide. 


May we by Thee the Father learn, 

And know the Son, and Thee discern, 

Who art of both; and thus adore 

In perfect faith for evermore. Amen. 
—Tr. and rev. Y. H. 


BEGINNING AT JERUSALEM 


SoPHIE HAD BEEN praying for twelve 
years to become a foreign missionary. One 
day an aged friend said to her, “Sophie, 
stop! Where were you born?” 

“In Germany.” 

“Where are you now?” 

“In America.” 

“Well, are you not a foreign missionary 
already?” 

Then the friend said, “Who lives on the 
floor above you?” 

“A family of Swedes.” 

“And above them?” 

“Why, some Switzers.” 

“Who in the rear?” 

“Italians.” 

“And a block away?” 

“Some Chinese.” 

“And you have never said a word to 
these people about God’s Son! Do you 
think He will send you thousands of miles 
to the foreigners and heathen, when you 
never care enough about them at your own 
door to speak with them about God’s 
love?” 

Not a few need the lesson Sophie learned 
—"beginning at Jerusalem.” As the salt 
of the earth, sweeten the bit of it next 
to you; as the light of the world, conquer 
the darkness nearest you.—Selected. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


FRIENDS 
By Ethel T. Wolverton 


Ovutswe Eunice Jordan heard Alicia 
starting her car. She was alone with Mrs. 
Guthrie! 

The latter turned from the window and 
surveyed the embarrassed, dark-haired 
girl before her smilingly. Under her 
scrutiny Eunice became overwhelmingly 
conscious of her worn dress and shabby 
shoes. She had never met Mrs. Guthrie 
before, but from a respectful distance had 
regarded her with awe. 

“You sing?” Mrs. Guthrie wanted to 
know. 

2 ee 

“Of course you do. Most girls sing. 
Come, sing for me. It'll be all of fifteen 
minutes before Alicia can reach her 
father’s office, get my check and return. 
We might as well employ our time pleas- 
antly and profitably, don’t you think?” 

She arose and went to the piano. Eunice 
sat rooted to her chair. When, however, 
Mrs. Guthrie turned and motioned to her 
in that imperious little manner of hers, 
the girl got up and half stumbled to her 
side. 

“Let’s try this lullaby, my dear.” Mrs. 
Guthrie picked up a sheet of music. “It’s 
really very beautiful. Probably you’re 
familiar with it.” . 

Eunice gulped as the opening chords 
sounded. Familiar! Night after night she 
had sung little Jerry to sleep with it. She 
had never possessed the music, but had 
learned the words and the melody from 
Alicia’s copy. 

She sang, striving to drive the sudden 
huskiness born of fear from her tones. By 
a supreme effort of will she brought the 
image of her play-weary little brother to 
mind, and told herself she was singing to 
him. 

The song ended. No comment. Mrs. 
Guthrie reached for a hymn book on top 
of the piano and opened at the old, old 
hymn, “Just as I Am.” Eunice felt a surge 
of disappointment. The woman at the key- 
board was selecting the easy things—the 
songs which were familiar and called for 
but little range of voice. 

At the end Mrs. Guthrie glanced out of 
the window. “No Alicia yet. Come, see 
what you can do with this. I'll sing with 
you.” 

It was “Whispering Hope.” Eunice sang 
without a tremor now. Her nervousness 
had disappeared, and her real enjoyment 
in singing had come back. At the close 
Mrs. Guthrie looked down the street 
again. 

“Alicia’s coming. My dear, you have a 
marvelous voice, a perfectly marvelous 
voice!” 

Eunice gasped. “Why—those songs—” 

“I can tell,” smiled the other. “With 
training you could go far—how far I can- 
not say. At least a national reputation, 
perhaps an international one. You have 
the gift. I think I know. I’ve heard many 
of the world’s greatest singers. But you 
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need training. Please don’t think I’ve an 
ax to grind, my child. I haven’t. I’m not 
looking for another pupil. Possibly you 
know I’m returning to my home in New 
York.” A pause; then, “Of course, you'll 
enter the contest.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Guthrie, I wouldn’t dare. Pm 
—why, Alicia is entering.” 

“Of course. But what has Alicia’s en- 
tering to do with you? She has a good 
voice, above the average, I'll say. But, my 
dear, there is no comparison between your 
voices. She is better trained, but you have 
the gift. All other things being equal, you 
can eventually make your voice win your 
fortune. I said other things being equal. 
I don’t know your capacity for sacrifice, 
for rigid self-discipline, for—” 

“Here it is, Mrs. Guthrie. Did you think 
I was never coming back?” Alicia Conner 
burst into the room. 

She was slim and fair and graceful, the 
expensive dress bringing out all the beauty 
of her brown eyes and vivid coloring, as 
she threw off her coat. Mrs. Guthrie took 
the proffered check and arose. 

“Thanks, Alicia. Well, it’s good-by 
girls.” She held out a hand to each of 
them. “Perhaps we’ll meet again.” 

“Isn’t she lovely!” exclaimed Alicia, as 
the door closed behind her. “My! how 
much I’ve learned under her!” Before 
Eunice could answer, she continued, “Come 
up to my room. I want to show you some- 
thing.” 

Eunice followed Alicia up the winding 
staircase to the luxurious room which the 
latter called her own. Eunice, who shared 
a much less attractive room, never failed 
to thrill appreciatively at all this warm 
beauty. Alicia went to the closet and took 
out a dress, holding it out before her. 

“What do you think of this, Eunice? 
Just your color, and I can’t wear it. Let 
me tell you the joke. My uncle sent it to 
me from New York. He’s really my great- 
uncle, and he’s never seen me, but he has 
the idea that, because mother’s so very 
dark, I must be. Just can’t grasp the fact 
that I’m the living image of my father. 
It’s the first time he’s ever sent me a dress 
—always jewelry, or books, or things for 
my room. And now he’s sent me this. And 
T can’t wear it!” 

“What a shame!” Eunice touched it al- 
most fearfully. “It’s—it’s exquisite, Alicia. 
Why don’t you send it back and explain—” 

“Never! He’d feel terribly hurt. He’s 
that kind. Then, he’s quite elderly, and 
he wrote me he’d picked it out himself. 
You'll have to admit he has an eye for 
beauty and style. His daughter was fair, 
too. I don’t think he actually knows that 
blondes exist.” 

“But what will you do?” 

“I’m going to give it to you, Eunice. You 
would be a perfect dream—now don’t 
protest, please, Eunice. You know I can’t 
wear this shade of blue. I’d look like I 
had jaundice. Now’ don’t be silly. There 
are shoes and hose to go with it. Try the 
whole outfit on and let’s see.” 

Reluctantly, but unable to resist the 
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very thrill of it Eunice put on the dress. 
A mere recombing of the very dark 
cropped hair, a touch here and there, and 
she beheld herself in the mirror, trans- 
formed. 

“O-o-oh!” was all she could say. 

“Eunice, you look too lovely! You must 
keep it. P’d have to give it to someone. 
Why not my dearest friend? You’ve just 
got to take it. Here, I’m going to put it 
in this box it came in and make you take 
it home.” 

A half-hour later Eunice entered the 
little unpainted house in the lower part 
of town. As usual everything was in a 
turmoil. Jerry’s playthings, meager though 
they were, were scattered over the living 
room, which also served as dining room. 
The twins, Miriam and Marian, were in 
hot dispute over whose time it was to fill 
the kitchen woodbox. Mrs. Jordan, a 
weary, washed-out little woman, with 
graying hair and discouraged eyes, was 
getting supper. 

Why it should depress her to enter her 
own home, Eunice could never under- 
stand. So gradually had her mother 
changed during the three years of her 
widowhood that her little family had 
scarcely recognized it as change. The 
hopelessness that amounted almost to 
querulousness cast its shadow over every- 
one but Jerry. Eunice dreaded to take the 
dress from the box, but she did it bravely, 
holding it up before her mother, while 
the twins stopped their wrangling to give 
vent to shrieks of delight. 

“Eunice, now what have you done?” 

The girl laughed a little. “Don’t worry. 
I didn’t buy it, Mother. Alicia gave it to 
me. An uncle sent it to her and it isn’t 
her color. Isn’t it lovely?” 

“Why, yes, but—” 

“She insists that I keep it, Mother.” 

“Alicia is awfully kind to us. But then 
she has everything,” Mrs. Jordan said 
tonelessly. “Only I don’t know where 
you'll wear it, I’m sure.” 

“If I enter the contest—” 

“Nonsense! What good would that do? 
You—” 

“Mother, Mrs. Guthrie says I have a—a 
great voice!” 

It was out, that faltered bit of informa- 
tion. Another mother, even Mrs. Jordan 
before the three years of struggle had 
beaten down her very courage, would have 
beamed with pride. But now she only 
said: 

“Probably she wants another pupil. And 
even if you have, Eunice, fine voices are 
only for rich people. Folks have to be 
trained to sing—that is, really to get any- 
where. It takes years and years and thou- 
sands of dollars. Just put it out of your 
mind, Eunice.” Her voice was gentler now. 
“As soon as you finish high school you'll 
have to go into Mr. Clay’s store. Ten dol- 
lars a week will help a lot. Expenses are 
getting heavier all the time with the chil- 
dren getting bigger, and I just—feel I can’t 
—go—much longer.” 

She turned suddenly to the stove and 
stirred the frying potatoes almost sav- 
agely. Only Eunice, engulfed herself in a 
great wave of despondency, guessed the 
real emotion her mother was trying to 
hide. Without a word she wheeled and 
went upstairs and spread the dress on her 
bed. (To be concluded) 
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GOUNOD AND THE ROMAN 
PRIZE 


SHORTLY BEFORE his death Gounod wrote 
a brief account of how he became a mu- 
sician. 

It was before the boy was thirteen years 
old that the spirit of music stirred in his 
nature. He was a pupil at the Harcourt 
school, and had the hard discipline of see- 
ing his mother trudge through winter snow 
and beneath summer sun to obtain the 
means to pay for the education of her chil- 
dren. The boy longed for the day when 
he could help her. But her views of how 
that day was to dawn differed from his 
own. She wanted him to go to a univer- 
sity, while he felt that only through music 
could he live his real life. 

His mother was determined. She would 
do anything rather than see her son a 
“vagabond musician.” It seemed inevit- 
able that he must become a soldier. At 
last he appealed to her again. 

“I will stay at school if you wish it,” he 
said, “but one thing I am determined on. 
I will never become a soldier.” 

“Do you mean that you will not obey the 
law which cails for military service?” she 
asked. 

“No,” he replied, “but I mean that the 
law shall be a dead letter, so far as I am 
concerned. I will win the Roman prize, 
which will free me from the necessity of 
becoming a soldier.” 

His mother saw that he was in earnest, 
and went to the school principal, Father 
Pierson, to lay the matter before him. This 
pleasant old gentleman sent for the lad. 

“So, my little fellow,” he said, “we are 
going to spend our life among musicians.” 

“Yes, Mr. Pierson,’ was the answer. 

“But music—is that a profession?” asked 
the instructor. 

“What about Mozart, Meyerbeer, and 
Weber?” replied Gounod. 

The good principal was somewhat taken 
aback. 

“Oh, Mozart! That is a different matter 
altogether,” he said. “He gave proof of 
genius when he was only your age. But 
you, what can you do? Let us see.” 

With these words he scribbled on a piece 
of paper Joseph’s ballad beginning, “When 
my childhood was past.” He handed Gou- 
nod the sheet. 

“Come, let me have some music for these 
words,” he said. 

The boy ran off, and two hours later 
came back with his first musical compo- 
sition, 

“Good gracious!” said the old gentleman. 
“You are a terrible fellow. Go ahead and 
sing your little song now.” 

“Sing without a piano?” remonstrated 
the boy. 

“What do you want a piano for?” 

“To play an accompaniment. It is im- 
possible in any way to set forth the true 
harmony of the work without a piano,” 
pleaded the lad. 

“Nonsense, I don’t care a fig for your 
harmony,” said the old gentleman. “What 
I want to know is whether you have any 
musical ideas, any true musical tempera- 
ment. Go ahead.” 

The boy began to sing, and when he had 
finished he glanced timorously at his 
critic. Tears stood in the old man’s eyes, 
and more rolled down his cheeks. He was 
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so strangely movéd that the boy composer 
was not surprised to find himself the next 
moment in his arms. 

“It is beautiful, beautiful, my boy,” he 
said. “We will make something of you 
You shall become a musician, for the real 
fire is in you.” 

And so the first step was taken and the 
lad secured a champion. His mother al- 
lowed him to study music, and three years 
later he took the “Prix de Rome,” and ac- 
complished his heart’s desire——Exchange. 


TWO AMBITIONS 


THERE Is a statue called “The Two Ambi- 
tions” by one of the world’s greatest sculp- 
tors. Two figures are depicted. One sits 
on a throne with a jeweled crown on his 
head, and about him are ranged a group 
of servants proffering all the things that 
his selfish nature craves. The other figure 
is that of a young man of athletic build 
holding to a rock and reaching down into 
a raging sea to pull up a brother who is 
in mortal danger. These figures represent. 
two ambitions—selfishness and service. 

—Selected.. 


TO BE EXACT 


“Writ, Mary,’ said the minister kindly, 
‘you didn’t come to our little gathering 
last night, after all. How was that?’ 

“Please, sir, I had a little gathering of 
my own that prevented me.’ 

““Oh! and where was it?’ 

“Tf you please, sir, it was on the back 
of my neck.’” 


THE READING HABIT 


“IF OUR young people only realized how 
much their happiness and success in life 
depend upon the habits formed in youth, 
most of them would be much more anxious 
than they are to start right. Among the 
habits that might be a great source of de- 
light as well as of unfailing profit, the 
reading habit stands pre-eminent, for the 
love of books—the best books—is some- 
thing which can be cultivated, and the 
more the reading habit is practiced the 
more it grows.” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Mustarp Sauce. Three tablespoonfuls 
butter, one teaspoonful flour, two table- 
spoonfuls prepared mustard, one teaspoon- 
ful lemon juice, one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls Worcestershire sauce, three- 
fourths cup stock (may be made with 
bouillon cubes). Brown the butter, add 
the flour and the seasonings mixed with 
lemon juice. Lastly, add the stock. Cook, 
stirring constantly, until smooth.” 


“Dark Cake. One-half cup sugar, four 
tablespoons melted butter, one-half cup 
of molasses, one teaspoonful soda in one- 
half cup sour milk, two and one-quarter 
cupfuls flour. Add spice and salt and 
raisins if liked. Bake slowly in a loaf.” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


An Example of Peaceableness 
The Record of Isaac Shows the Wisdom of Forbearance 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Genesis 26: 12-25. The Sunday School Lesson for May 16 


IsAAC NEVER CLIMBED to great honor. His 
name stands between the name of Abra- 
ham, his distinguished father, and Jacob, 
his notable son. But Isaac lived a normal 
life in which he had certain experiences 
which showed up his character. He was a 
link in the fulfillment of the promise of 
God to Abraham, though he seemed to 
play a small part. He was a quiet, home- 
loving, peaceable man. Selfishness seemed 
foreign to him, as far as personal ambition 
for gain went. Remarkable is it that Isaac 
would give up so much in order to get 
along with his neighbors. His faith in God 
was frequently demonstrated. The direct- 
ing hand of God was with him to protect 
his life when his father was about to slay 
him for sacrifice. He was gullible, believ- 
ing the tales Jacob told him to deceive 
him. He was duped by his wife and her 
favorite son. But taking his life as a 
whole, he made his contribution; for one 
thing he stood for peace, even at incon- 
venience and cost to himself. His love for 
peace was proved by his refusing to fight, 
even under extreme provocation. He was 
forbearing when offended; the wisdom of 
this is not to be doubted. 


Great 


So the Philistines regarded Isaac, be- 
cause he was an exceptional success, as 
a shepherd-farmer. His agricultural labors 
were richly rewarded. Farming became a 
necessity for Isaac to feed his flocks and 
his people. Prosperous to a notable de- 
gree, he was talked about by his neigh- 
bors. It was worthy of comment that his 
fields produced a one hundred per cent 
yield. Everything to which he turned his 
hand gained for him. His servants were 
many and loyal. His greatness won him 
the envy of his neighbors. Their envy led 
them to plot against him. His enlarging 
flocks and herds made more pasture land 
necessary. Before Isaac had come, Abra- 
ham had been there and dug wells with- 
out which flocks and people would famish. 
Isaac opened these wells, which the en- 
vious Philistines had filled up. To these 
re-opened weils he gave their old names, 
thus honoring the memory of his father. 
Wealth is not the only measure of success. 
Greatness is not always measured by the 
power that wealth secures. With us, as in 
Isaac’s time, it is the character of the man 
of wealth that merits for him the title, a 
great man. 

Gracious 


Only fear of Isaac’s strength led Abime- 
lech to show him respect and request him 
to leave their country. How considerate 
men often are for those of whom they are 
afraid! Isaac did not resent the request. 
He moved further and established himself, 
expecting to remain at least for a time, in 
Gerar. His intention was shown by dig- 
ging wells, or opening the closed wells 
which Abraham had dug. His purpose and 
his success aroused the hatred of the Phil- 
istines. They laid claim to the wells. Isaac 


could either fight or retain them, or give 
them up and move elsewhere. This round 
of affairs was repeated, but each time Isaac 
showed his graciousness by refusing to let 
his servants fight. He proved his prefer- 
ence for peace at any cost. It is this trait 
of Isaac that is so commendable. Maybe 
he realized that the Philistines had con- 
siderable justice on their side in contend- 
ing that the wells belonged to them. At 
any rate there was no fight over the wells 
possible, for it always takes an aggressor 
and a defender to make a fight. Isaac 
would do neither; there was no fight. 
Peace without victory was Isaac’s way. 
His graciousness made him a victor in 
reality. Ultimately he was far enough 
away from the center of the Philistines for 
them not to care about his success. Prob- 
ably the Philistines crowed over their 
driving Isaac away, though he had gone 
of his own accord rather than start strife. 
The well that was to supply their needs 
in their new location was named Rehoboth, 
or Room. Isaac graciously gave God credit 
for his success. So he settled down with 
confidence that by God’s protection and 
help they would be even more successful. 
Here is proof that peaceableness is not a 
sure way to failure; rather it is a course 
to success, and success with honor. 


Good 


So Isaac must have seemed to God. He 
was a good man. God testified to this fact. 


THINK OF THESE 


Isaac WAS A MAN plus God, as both his 
own people and also his enemies learned. 


The way a prosperous man travels is 
not always smooth; those jealous of him 
delight in making rough going for him. 


A chance to fight is not always an op- 
portunity to be thankful for. 


The wise man knows when to fight and 
when to be peaceable, when his rights are 
trampled upon. 


Being a man of peace is far harder than 
to sing the praise of a man of peace. 


To be provoked and yet remain placid 
is the mark of a magnanimous man. 


Men rise to the dignity of being peace- 
makers by being filled with the Spirit of 
God. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 10 to 16 
Isaac Envied. Genesis 26: 12-16. 


Isaac Wins by Yielding. Genesis 26: 17-25. 
Joseph Envied by His Brothers. Genesis 


37: 5-11. 
‘ Ls eee Peaceably. Romans 12: 
Saul Envies David. I Samuel 18: 5-9. 


. Jealousy and the Mob Spirit. Acts 13: 44-50. 
Conditions of Blessedness. Matthew 5: 1-12. 
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God showed Himself to Isaac and renewed 
the promise to be with him and bless him 
and make him a great factor in the world’s 
progress. The altar Isaac set up, and the 
worship he rendered to God grew out of 
his unswerving trust in God. He made an 
altar the center of each place of abode. 
This is another proof that Isaac was a good 
man. The thought of being good entailed 
relation to God, a life that was God-ap- 
proved. So this prosperous, perplexed man 
received a promise from God. His fine 
achievements were marred by many an- 
noyances, but he rose about these and held 
firmly to what he thought was right. He 
was sure he was on God’s side, and he was 
unashamed to acknowledge what God did 
for him. His public profession must have 
tied his family and servants to him and 
through him to his God. No question need 
be asked as to whether or not it paid 
Isaac to be forbearing; his peaceableness 
proved profitable. 


GIVING RECOGNITION 


In tHE church school there are persons 
and groups deserving recognition, both as 
an acknowledgment of faithful service and 
as an encouragement to continue at a good 
work. Such recognitions are given public 
attention, though there could be more of 
this done with profit. 

Recently a school gave a dinner in a 
decorated room, followed by spoken trib- 
utes and the presentation of gifts to a 
superintendent who had served it faith- 
fully for ten years. The whole plan was 
arranged without the superintendent’s 
knowing it. It was the time for the monthly 
‘business meeting of the school. The super- 
intendent came, expecting the faithful few 
present. But a crowd was present, and 
not until all were seated at the table did 
the superintendent discover the purpose 
of the dinner and the crowd. 

Such recognition of service might be 
planned in many schools. Superintendents 
and teachers and workers with long years 
of activity to their credit should be rec- 
ognized. Something unusual would not be 
out of place. Those who work along with 
us and for us deserve special recognition. 

A country home of ample size was 
opened recently to receive as guests of 
honor the members of the Home Depart- 
ment. It was a rich and enjoyable time 
that this group had together. The host 
and hostesses were gracious and generous. 
The place was delightful, the people pleas- 
ant, and the proof of being workers to- 
gether with God was evident. 

Probably such recognition of the home 
department is a regular event in many 
congregations. These occasions are not 
without their reward. Certainly there 
should be more of such get-togethers by 
church and school groups. Usually it falls 
to somebody to suggest that it be done, or 
to go ahead and do it, providing the place 
and whatever else is needed. 

The movement for community-wide 
demonstrations in recognition of Sunday 
school teachers is commendable. “But this 
can never be as personal and direct as 
some form of recognition locally, and by 
those who have been helped by superin- 
tendent, teacher, or worker. 
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The Young ‘People | 


By Amos JoHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


MAKING THE MOST OF 
LIFE 


Lesson: I Peter 4: 10, 11 


Ir THERE is any one thing clear about 
“Making the Most of Life” as taught in 
the Bible it is that our responsibility is not 
affected by the amount of our endow- 
ments. Our responsibility is directly pro- 
portioned to the use we make of what we 
have. Peter evidently believed that every 
man has a gift that he has received fram 
God. That is, God is responsible for orig- 
inal endowments. Certainly all men are 
not born with equal talents. Certainly no 
man is born without any talent. Peter had 
his peculiar talents. If you study the men 
who were called to be apostles you find 
that there was no other just like Peter. 
Yet Peter’s message to the Christian world 
would have been sadly lacking without 
John Mark to write the gospel which most 
reflects Peter’s knowledge. So men work 
together, matching their talents one to an- 
other, and thus completing the whole plan 
of God for their lives. If Peter could 
preach, Mark could write, and the conse- 
crated talents of each play their part in 
the evangelization of the world. 

The responsibility we have for the use 
of the gifts God has given us is called 
stewardship. We have taken a great many 
of our Life Service terms from the par- 
ables of Jesus, “The Talents and the 
Pounds.” The owner of the property went 
away on an indefinite journey. The in- 
definiteness of the time set for his return 
made added responsibility for the servants 
to be ready for his return at any time. So 
God permits us complete liberty in the 
use of the endowments He has placed in 
our lives. For us His return coincides with 
our death. We should be therefore always 
ready. There is no possibility of setting 
the stage for His return. He has studiously 
avoided telling when it would be. 

The servants to whom were entrusted 
the talents were called stewards. They 
were to administer the funds placed in 
their hands as though they were making 
profit for themselves. But they were not 
to think that the funds belonged to them. 
Stewards have the use of the master’s 
talents but do not own them. The parable 
of the Rich Farmer illustrates the fate of 
those who forget that God owns all. In- 
dustry and wisdom in the investment of 
talents is expected of every steward. It 
is according to the way in which the in- 
vestments of talents is made, rather than 
to the number of the talents that steward- 
ship is to be judged. In the parable of the 
Talents it was not the fact that one ser- 
vant had only one talent that he was 
judged unworthy. It was his failure to use 
the one talent. The parable clearly teaches 
that he, too, would have been rewarded if 
he had invested his cne talent. But pre- 
tending a pious expectation that the mas- 
ter could produce profits without the help 
of his servants, he buried the talent. He 
was punished because he made no invest- 
ment, not because he had made’a mistaken 


investment. His master might have for- 
given that. 

All that we have comes from our God. 
It is placed in our hands to use for Him. 
We must never be deluded into thinking 
of it as ours. We are only stewards. Our 
record as stewards will depend on the use 
we make of what we have. God knows 
our ability and gives us responsibility in 
accordance with our ability. One talent 
used for Him is just as much a mark of 
faithfulness and good stewardship as five 
talents used for Him. How that ought to 
cheer us as we humbly count our meager 
talents! 

Substance 


To make the most out of life we must 
recognize the stewardship of substance. 
The first Christians recognized this and 
went so far in their sharing that many of 
them voluntarily sold their possessions and 
placed the proceeds in the common treas- 
ury of the church. Doubtless some of them 
were influenced by their belief that the 
end of the world was coming soon. But 
this sacrifice of their substance was a fine 
evidence of their faith in God and love 
for each other. The experiment in Jeru- 
salem did not work out so well, neverthe- 
less most of our modern Christians, with 
their miserly attitude toward the charities 
and benevolences of the church, are in no 
position to criticize. 

The story is that a certain stingy deacon 
attended a meeting where there was an 
address on stewardship. The first point 
made by the speaker was, “Get all you 
can.” The deacon nodded his head in vig- 
orous assent. The second point was, “Save 
all you can.” The deacon’s head was in 
danger of nodding off in the enthusiasm 
of his approval. But the third point was, 
“Give all you can,” and the deacon’s face 
fell and he muttered under his breath, 
“Now you have spoiled it all! Now you 
have spoiled it all!” A better example of 
stewardship is that of the poor woman 
who had always given a tenth of her in- 
come to the Lord. Greatly to her surprise 
she received an inheritance of $5,000. As 
soon as she actually had the money in the 
bank she placed $500 in a stewardship for 
the Lord. She said, “I had to act quickly, 
I could not wait to study how it should 
be expended in the Lord’s work. I was 
afraid if I left it in my account my heart 
would grow hard and I would want it for 
myself.” 

To make the most out of our lives we 
must respect the obligation to give gen- 
erously of our substance. 


Service 

To make the most out of life we must 
be stewards of service. After all, money 
is just the symbol of service. It represents 
the investment of some person’s time and 
talents. The giving of service is even more 
direct giving than the giving of money. It 
is a wonderful picture of courage pre- 
sented by William Stead, the great editor, 
who was one of those who died in the 
wreck of the Titanic. His bravery in step- 


ping aside from the lifeboat to give his 
place to a woman was foreshadowed by 
the answer given some time before to in- 
terests that bought the newspaper he had 
been editing. They asked him to remain 
as editor at a large salary but gave him 
to understand that he must write in har- 
mony with the policies of the new owners. 
This was his answe1, clear and to the 
point, “Gentlemen, I am not for sale.” One 
would wish that all our legislators at 
Washington would be as brave when their 
political future seems jeopardized by a 
vote in House or Senate in accordance 
with their real convictions! 

To make the most out of life we must 
feel that our service is a dedicated service, 
one that must be invested for God and for 
our fellowmen. Talents used for selfish 
gain are desecrated. 


Self 


To make the most out of life, life must 
be unselfishly used. The very first con- 
secration must be that of self. Substance 
and service will follow inevitably. Fail- 
ures in Christian service and sacrifice are 
due to a failure to surrender self to God. 
Jesus said that “Love was the fulfilling of 
the law.” He meant by this that if we 
love God we will obey Him. Love is the 
important thing in Life Service.. Service 
for others for its own sake will fail. Serv- 
ice for others for Christ’s sake cannot fail. 
Life must not be debased by a low motive 
for living. 

On the tomb of Adam Clarke is this in- 
scription, “In living I am burned away.” 
Every truly useful life is like that. It finds 
life by losing life. It gains by giving away. 
It lives by dying. The tragic picture is all 
about us of men and women who are 
losing their lives in their struggle to save 
their lives. They pamper themselves with 
all the luxuries and comforts they can buy. 
They harden themselves to the calls of 
human need. They prey upon their fel- 
lows in business and social life with no 
more conscience than the beasts of the 
jungle. They take what they want, where 
they can, regardless both of justice and 
of brotherhood. To envy them their aim- 
less, dissatisfied lives is the height of fool- 
ishness. To really enjoy life, dedicate life 
to others. 

This surprising reply was given by the 
headman in an African village when two 
missionaries were offered a house in which 
to sleep. They thanked him for his cour- 
tesy. He answered, “This is God’s house, 
not mine, and I am only in charge of it.” 
So we might answer for all we have or 
are, our selves, our services and our sub- 
stances, “This is God’s, not mine, and I am 
only in charge of it.” 

* * * a 

To Leavers: Topic date, May 23. Try to 
keep this discussion in the field of per- 
sonal obligation. After all, it is not very 
helpful just to discover what stewardship 
meant in Bible times, or in other countries. 
What does it mean in my life? Next topic 
—Beneath the Smoke Stacks. 
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BOOK REVIEWS - 


Moslem Women Enter a New 


World 


By Ruth Frances Woodsmall. Round 
Table Press, Inc., New York. Pages 432. 
Price, $3.00. 


We used to generalize about the Moslem 
World and its people and customs. We can 
do so no more. The whole sweep of that 
vast empire of Islam, that not so many 
years ago seemed about to become united 
in a Pan-Islamic movement, is broken up 
today by nationalism into widely differing 
groups. From the astonishing Turkish re- 
volt against the strangle-hold of the Mos- 
lem faith upon social and economic rela- 
tions, to the other extreme of conservatism 
in Palestine and Iraq, through all grades 
of attempts to reconcile modern advance 
with the teachings of the Koran, Miss 
Woodsmall has given us a thoughtful first- 
hand report of what she has seen in her 
years of service and wide travels in Mos- 
lem lands. 

Her book appears under the sponsorship 
of the World Y. W. C. A., under which she 
served nine years in Turkey and Syria; 
the Rockefeller Foundation, through whose 
traveling fellowship she was able to spend 
a year and a half of intensive observation 
in the Near East; and is also a unit in the 
Social Series of the American University 
of Beirut, where young men and women of 
Moslem background are proving the values 
of coeducation. 

Her intimate and sympathetic approach 
to the vast problems that confront the Mos- 
lem of today does not restrict itself to the 
feminine side of those problems—or rather, 
shows the status of woman as the core of 
the changes that are taking place, and the 
touchstone and measure of advance toward 
right social conditions. She has not written 
a book about missions, yet it will be of 
great service to the missionary women who 
are to study the Moslem World in the com- 
ing fall and winter. 

If there is any criticism, it is that the 
work is so full a compendium of facts that 
it becomes (especially in the chapters on 
Education) almost more a book of refer- 
ence than one for continuous reading. It 
might have been better to treat each coun- 
try individually, giving a vivid and mem- 
orable picture of its conditions, than to 
review each land again and again under 
different phases; and perhaps the details 
of individual schools might have been put 
into an appendix, with brief descriptions 
of their work. Nevertheless, the book is 
an impressive and extremely valuable one, 
as well as beautifully produced, with many 
fine and unusual illustrations. 

MarGArRET R. SEEBACH. 


Great Choices of the Last Week 


By B. H. Bruner. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. 1937. Pages 160. Price, 
$1.25. 


Here is a series of eleven sermons which 
are suitable for the season of Lent or Holy 
Week. They do not come from that part 
of the church historically accustomed to 


observe Lent. The subjects are, The Valley 
of Decision; the choices of various indi- 
viduals or groups, such as His Enemies; 
and the Appeal of Jesus after the Resur- 
rection. The sermons are rich and sug- 
gestive in scriptural content, character de- 
lineations, practical applications, and emo- 
tional warmth. Although one may not 
agree with the content in all points, yet 
one finds in the whole great spiritual and 
homiletical strengthening. If more preach- 
ers would prepare and preach such ser- 
mons regularly there would be less mean- 
ing in the cry for a moratorium on preach- 
ing. M. L. Strrewatr. 


Living Religion 


By Hornell Hart, Ph.D. The Abingdon 
Press, New York City. 1937. Pages 260. 
Price, $1.50. 


The author is a Quaker and is Professor 
of Social Ethics in Hartford Theological 
Seminary. He attempts in this volume to 
offer the technique by which religion may 
become vital. There are some interesting 
and suggestive pages for the patient reader, 
but the author’s peculiar Quaker concep- 
tions of the character of meditation and 
communion with God are constantly in 
evidence. Some of the methods offered for 
attaining spiritual reality are mechanical 
and absurd. Rules suggested for the re- 
laxation necessary for experiencing com- 
munion with God include the following— 
to lie on the back on a hard floor and to 
think of the floor as being soft and of 
yourself as sinking into it. We positively 
would not advise it! The author also lacks 
a belief in the uniqueness of Christianity. 
To him it seems to be just one of many 
roads, all leading to God. The God of rev- 
elation is not in the book. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


Interpretation 


of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and 
Interpretation of St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians. By 
R. C. H. Lenski, D.D. Price of each vol- 
ume, $4.00. 


These two volumes, of more than 900 
pages each, from the prolific pen of Dr. 
Lenski, present his scholarly exposition 
of four of Paul’s letters. As in his other 
volumes there is presented his own trans- 
lation, the better to reach the exact mean- 
ing of the great apostles words and 
statement. The treatment is exhaustive; 
it seems that nothing has been overlooked 
or omitted. Controversial matters are 
handled with positiveness, and with 
marked conviction that the Lutheran in- 
terpretation is absolutely correct because 
it adheres always to the evident meaning 
of the original text. Preachers will be 
safeguarded from going astray into prob- 
able or possible interpretation. This it 
seems was the intention of the author. 

D. Burt Smitu. 
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A Journey to Jerusalem 


By St. John Ervine. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1937. Pages 366; 
full-page illustrations, 8. Price, $4.00. 


While Jerusalem occurs in the title of 
this book of travel, only the last fourth of 
the work deals with Palestine. The large 
part of the book is devoted to Mediter- 
ranean countries west of Palestine, and in 
writing of these Mr. Ervine is at his best. 
Among places he visited en route to Pales- 
tine were Cadiz, Gibraltar, Corsica, Malta, 
Corinth, Athens, Troy, Smyrna, Ephesus 
and Cyprus. 

The most valuable parts of the section 
devoted to Palestine are the brief snatches 
of very vivid description of places and peo- 
ple. As an example we give part of his 
description of Nazareth: 

“The hills which encircle Nazareth are 
as tender as the hills of Judea are hard. 
Out of this gentle town, so serenely set 
among green hills that do not daunt those 
who climb them, emerged the Saviour. 

“Nazareth stands in fertile country. 
Forests of palm trees, fig trees and pome- 
granates, and fields of high growing though 
thin-eared crops of wheat and barley grow 
around it. Every time Jesus left Nazareth 
he had to climb an ascending road that led 
Him over a green hill; and when He 
reached the crest of any hill He climbed, 
one of the loveliest views in the world lay 
before Him. North of Nazareth was 
snowy-headed Hermon, rising out of the 
brown plains of Syria, and the Lebanon 
mountains. Hermon was always in His 
eyes when He came out of Nazareth. It 
prevailed over His country as it must have 
prevailed over His mind. On that high 
white hill He would one day be trans- 
figured. 

“Turning to the west He could see low 
hills stretching to the Mediterranean, be- 
yond which were countries He would one 
day dominate, though in His life He would 
never see them. 

“If He turned away from the blue waters 
to look south to Samaria, the great valley 
of Jezreel, lying under Gilboa, spread it- 
self before Him. In the east, and near to 
Nazareth, He could see the round, green 
hill of Mount Tabor, and far beyond this, 
in Transjordania, the yellow mountains of 
Gilead. Sentences from the prophets would 
often come to His lips as He climbed up 
the green hills of Nazareth, for all around 
Him was the history of His people.” 

Roxanp G. Bortz. 


The If’s and Ought’s of Ethics 


By Cecil De Boer, Ph.D. 1936. William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Price, $2.50. 


This work on General Ethics is progres- 
sive and realistic without being utterly 
materialistic. The style is clear and, re- 
markable in a text on ethics, interesting. 
The author is assistant professor of philos- 
ophy in the University of Kansas. He 
deals with the typical problems of ethics 
in a vital way, then attempts a fresh hand- 
ling of the newer problems in such fields 
as Economic Justice and the Family. 

Ratpu D. Hem. 
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A CAMP FOR GIRLS 


LeRoi E. Snyder Tells of the Opening 
of Camp Hagan 


For A PERIOD of some twenty years, the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania has centered 
its interest in organized summer camping 
around its boys. The Ministerium in those 
years has built, operated and maintained 
Camp Miller for Boys, Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware, Pa., and today Camp Miller is rated 
among the finest and largest camps in the 
country. During these years, the girls of 
the Ministerium have watched their 


brothers and friends come to Camp Miller: 


and enjoy all its benefits, and soon the 
question arose among girls and parents 
alike—‘“Why would it not be possible to 
do the same thing for girls?” At first 
the answer came back—“Camping is for 
boys and not girls—boys can stand the 
rigors of camping, but it is unbecoming 
to a girl to rough it.” This answer became 
more and more shallow as the idea gained 
ground that camping is really for girls 
and boys. It has been demonstrated that 
girls stand to gain just as much physically, 
socially, and spiritually from a well-man- 
aged camping experience as do boys. 

With this thought in mind, the Youth 
Activities Committee of the Ministerium, 
which iis the governing body of Camp 
Miller, set out to study the problem care- 
fully. They soon discovered that there 
was a real need for a camp for girls where 
they could get the maximum in camping 
for a minimum of expense. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Hagan, two active 
and prominent Lutherans of Philadelphia, 
gave the idea concrete form through the 
generous contribution of a fine camp site, 
four miles above our present Camp Miller, 
and because of this generosity, the camp 
will be known as Camp Hagan for Girls. 
Camp Hagan will open its first season this 
year operating from July 3 to August 28. 


In a Lovely Situation 


This beautiful site is nestled in the Dela- 
ware Valley, banked on all sides with 
majestic hills and bordered with fifteen 
hundred feet of Delaware River, which 
affords the best in swimming and boating. 
There is ample flat space for play, on 
which there will be hockey fields, baseball 
diamonds, tennis courts, handball facilities, 
and equipment for out-of-door sports. 

The physical equipment will be built to 
accommodate only eighty-four girls the 
first season. This equipment will be the 
newest and most modern in the camping 
field. Each cabin, 20 x 35 feet, will house 
seven girls and one counselor. There will 
be flush lavatories, ample closet space, 
wash facilities, and ‘an individual bed with 
mattress for each girl. The floors will be 
hardwood, and each cabin will have a 
front porch. The Junior Camp will have 
eight cabins and the Senior Camp four 
cabins the first year. The Dining Hall, 
52 x 100 feet, will be well and modernly 
appointed. There will be a large and airy 
showerhouse for each area. A complete 
dispensary and infirmary with a graduate 
nurse in charge will be ready this season. 

The program will be motivated by very 
definite and proven objectives: to deepen 
spirtually, to broaden socially and to for- 
tify physically. Summer camping should 
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develop fine, steady and spiritually-deep 
characters; the personal contacts experi- 
enced in camping give an opportunity to 
appreciate and understand social fellow- 
ship; and good food, fresh air, regularity, 
supervised play and sunshine will send a 
girl home keener, fresher and stronger in 
bodily fortitude. A complete camp pro- 
gram will be offered. 


Efficient Oversight 


Camp Hagan will be under the direc- 
tion of Miss Gladys Marie Staub of Scran- 
ton, Pa., a member of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church of Scranton. She was graduated 
from Susquehanna University with the 
Bachelor of Science Degree, after which 
she was graduated from Johns Hopkins 
Training School for Nurses. She has 
served on the General Obstetrical Staff, 
the Pediatric Dispensary of the Harriet 
Lane Home, and the Metabolism Depart- 
ment of the Osler Clinic, all divisions of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital. For the past 
three years she has served on the General 
Staff of the Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research in New York City, specializ- 
ing in foods. Miss Staub was formerly a8- 
sociated with the Westchester County 
Camps of New York. She brings to the 
position a wealth of professional and 
trained experience. 

Miss Staub will be assisted by a staff of 
fine Christian young women who have had 
years of experience in camp work. Each 
counselor will be a specialist in at least 
one field of camping. 

The Youth Activities Committee of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and the 
Camp Hagan staff have pledged them- 
selves to give untiringly of their experi- 
ence and efforts to make Camp Hagan one 
of the finest Girls’ Camps in the country 
—a Christian camp with a Christian char- 
acter. 

Dedicatory services will be held Sun- 
day afternoon, July 4, at four o’clock. Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Peter P. 
Hagan, donor of the property, will be the 
speakers. The public is cordially invited 
to attend these services. 

In light of the fact that there will be 
accommodations for only eighty-four 
campers the first year, it is highly impera- 
tive that application be made early. The 
demand for the new Camp Hagan is very 
heavy, and applications will be accepted 
solely on the basis of priority. For de- 
tails and costs please communicate imme- 
diately with LeRoi E. Snyder, Supervisor, 
110 Crestmont St., Reading, Pa. 


SILVER BAY 


By Paul C. White, Ph.D., Secretary of Re- 
ligious Education in the United Synod 
of New York 


In THE HEART of the Adirondacks, the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York will 
conduct its annual Summer School for 
Church Workers on the shore of beautiful 
Lake George. Silver Bay is one of the 
beauty spots of New York State, and is 
located just eighty miles north of Albany. 
Under the chairmanship of the Rev. Hugo 
L. Dressler, the committee has been mak- 
ing plans for an enriched program. 
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The program will open Saturday, July 
31, with a week-end Luther League Con- 
ference under the direction of Mr. Howard 
L. Logan, president of the New York State 
Luther League, and also the first synodical 
Sunday School Convention to be held since 
the organization of the United Lutheran 
Synod in 1929. These week-end events 
covering the period of Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday, will give workers an oppor- 
tunity for a week-end out of doors. 


Program 


It is planned that there shall be five 
courses of study available during the 
period of the school. Miss Bertha Hein, 
parish worker, Redeemer Lutheran Church, 
Buffalo, will teach a course on “Story Tell- 
ing.” Dr. Henry H. Bagger, president of 
the Pittsburgh Synod, will teach a course 
on “The Lutheran Church and Its Work” 
and will assist in leading the Pastors’ and 
Laymen’s Conference. Dr. Julius F. See- 
bach, pastor of Luther Memorial Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will present materials 
on “World Isms and Christianity.” Sister 
Pearle Lyerly, deaconess at Advent Lu- 
theran Church, New York City, will head 
up the Recreation Department and will 
give a course entitled, “Recreation and 
Social Programs.” Mrs. Julius F. Seebach 
will be in charge of the Missionary De- 
partment and will be instructress in a 
course, “A Century of Missionary En- 
deavor.” 

Conferences 


A series of practical Workers’ Confer- 
ences have been developed as follows: the 
Young People’s Educational Conference 
will be led by Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, 
first vice-president of the Luther League 
of America. The Conference for Sunday 
School Workers will be under the joint 
direction of Sister Louise Stitzer, deaconess 
at Reformation Lutheran Church, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and Dr. Paul C. White. The 
Women’s Missionary Society Conference 
will be under the joint leadership of Mrs. 
Seebach and missionary representatives. In 
order to give assistance on the better use 
of the Bible, Dr. Ralph D. Heim, dean of 
Hartwick College, will lead a general dis- 
cussion on “How to Use Your Bible.” 

Sister Elizabeth Fackler, deaconess at 
Zion Lutheran Church, Syracuse, N. Y., 
will give helps on the general theme, 
“Pageantry and Drama in the Church.” Dr. 
Bagger and other church leaders will lead 
the Pastors’ and Laymen’s Conference. 

The Rev. Paul I. Morentz, Jewish Mis- 
sionary, Philadelphia, Pa., has been secured 
for the general Bible Hour and will give 
daily talks on “The Teachings of Isaiah.” 


Fellowship 


The afternoons and evenings will be set 
aside for fellowship programs. The after- 
noons will be given over largely to rec- 
reation and study pursuits. Boating, hiking, 
golfing, tennis, fishing, archery and a host 
of other activities will fill the afternoon’s 
program. The evening programs will in- 
clude events of interest to youth. 

The Rev. Dr. Chalmers E. Frontz, pastor 
of First Lutheran Church, Albany, N. Y., 
is the director of the school. Information 
may be secured by writing to the Rev. 
Paul C. White, Ph.D., 39 East 35th Street, 
New York City. 
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IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


ONE OF THE outstanding churches of this 
synod’s largely rural constituency is St. 
Paul’s congregation at Middlebury, the 
Rev. G. Charles Goering pastor. During 
the Lenten season a unique service was 
arranged by T. S. Blough and Pastor 
Goering, in which “The Life of Jesus in 
Story and Song” was presented as a joint 
effort of the choir and the congregation. 
The entire service is made up of Scrip- 
ture, song and prayer. Part One presents 
the birth, youth, and ministry of Jesus. 
Part Two tells of the suffering and death 
of Jesus for the sins of men. Part Three 
consists of an act of adoration of the living 
Christ, ending with “All Hail the Power 
of Jesus’ Name.” The congregation paid 
more than eighty-three per cent of the 
total apportionment, which includes a large 
per capita amount for home missions in 
Indiana. The church tower debt was re- 
duced to $300. Pastor Goering is the pop- 
ular and well-loved secretary of this 
synod. The pastor is happy in the success 
attending his efforts to have all things done 
according to the suggested standard, hav- 
ing consistently introduced robes for pas- 
tor and choir, antependia, the Common 
Service, etc. 


Kokomo Church Dedicated 


Great throngs crowded into the new St. 
John’s Church, the Rev. E. A. Habig pas- 
tor, on Palm Sunday. The officers of this 
synod, Dr. Wheadon, Dr. Hadley, Dr. 
Davis, Dr. Leonard, and others officiated 
in a program of services from Sunday until 
Wednesday evening. A detailed account 
of the structure appeared in a former let- 
ter. The mission is thriving. 


Wittenberg Choir 


made a shorter tour than in previous sea- 
sons, but included Indianapolis and 
brought a magnificent array of singers 
and artists at pianos and organs to St. 
Mark’s Church on Monday of Holy Week. 
Marion County men and St. Mark’s co- 
operated in the arrangements. 


Brotherhood Convention 


Indiana Synod men met Sunday after- 
noon and evening in St. Mark’s Church, 
Indianapolis, of which the writer is the 
pastor. The future of Mulberry Home for 
aged people was given the central place 
for discussion. H. E. Turney, D.D., pres- 
ident of the synod, presented several rad- 
ical proposals which were accepted in 
principle, among them these: That all dues 
be abolished. That local men’s organiza- 
tions give an offering for the work within 
the state. That each man in the congre- 
gation be asked to pay one dollar per year 
toward maintenance and upkeep of Mul- 
berry Home. That every layman in the 
congregation be automatically enrolled as 
a member of the men’s organization of the 
synod. Dr. Wheadon gave his subject, 
“How a Brotherhood Should Function,” 
much thought and presented the topic in 
an excellent manner. Mr. George H. 
DuRie, teacher of the young men’s class 
in St. Mark’s, discussed the topic and de- 
scribed various phases of activity in which 
Christian men might develop their talents 
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as they serve to enrich the organized 
work of the church. 

A challenging sermon was delivered by 
Edwin Moll, D.D., pastor of Luther Memo- 
rial Church, Chicago, on the topic, “You 
Christian Men and Your Unsaved Friends.” 
The spiritual life of “your six friends or 
companions” was beautifully emphasized, 
and one’s ‘responsibility for bringing them 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit 
working in the means of grace was driven 
into the conscience with telling effect. The 
choir and the Girls’ Choral Club of St. 
Mark’s Church sang anthems, and the 
combined choirs of Marion County 
churches, directed by Roy Chiles of First 
Church, with Miss Pauline Roes of the 
same church at the organ, sang two spe- 
cially prepared anthems. Mr. Otto K. 
Jensen, treasurer of Mulberry Home, 
made a report on the campaign to liquidate 
the indebtedness. The Rev. L. C. Westen- 
barger of Muncie was toastmaster at a 
banquet served by a women’s committee 
of St. Mark’s. 

Officers elected were the following: 
President, O. C. C. Fetta, Indianapolis; 
vice-president, W. D. Schrope, Anderson; 
secretary, W. S. Jenning, Indianapolis; 
treasurer, W. D. Bolander, Brookville. 


The Indiana Synod 

will be “in convention assembled” at St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, the Rev. C. 
Franklin Koch pastor, from May 10 through 
May 13. Speakers will include: J. C. 
Kinard, D.D., LL.D., president of New- 
berry College; J. L. Morgan, D.D., of Sal- 
isbury, N. C. Three congregations seek 
admission into the synodical group. 


A Pastor “Remembered” 


St. Mark’s Church, Indianapolis, pre- 
sented the writer with a liberal “purse” 
at Christmas, and “remembered” his 
birthday and eighteen years of service in 
this pastorate in February by presenting 
him with a beautiful private communion 
set and an electric razor—the kind that 
requires patience and skill to the nth de- 
gree. The church council went on record 
to the effect that “our pastor take as many 
vacations as he chooses to take, whenever 
and as long as he pleases to take the 
same.” The accessions of the active mem- 
bership list netted fifty-seven since Jan- 
uary 1. All dormant accounts being de- 
ducted and all inactive members having 
been stricken from the church office ac- 
counting list, the active communing and 
contributing membership passed the 700 
mark on April 1. Attendance at services, 
personal work, zealous labor for extension 
of the interests of the church as a whole 
have exceeded all records of the past. The 
church office secretary was placed on a 
full-time schedule, and the budget ex- 
pense was increased $450 over the pre- 
vious year. 


One Hundred Years 
in Indianapolis will soon be publicized 
throughout the church by the oldest Lu- 
theran Church of our group in this city— 
the First United Lutheran Church. The 
younger churches are: Ebenezer, almost 
in the city, but 100 years of age; St. 
Mark’s, founded in 1891; Mars Hill, 1920, 
founded and solely supported by St. 
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Mark’s; Gethsemane, excellently supported 
in the beginning by First, and materially 
assisted by St. Mark’s, self-sustaining 
since 1936; Bethlehem, 1923, liberally 
helped by First; Bethany, founded and 
liberally supported by St. Mark’s. Just 
outside this city but within Marion County 
are Pleasant View and Salem Church of 
New Augusta. With a president serving 
on a full-time basis, Indiana Synod is 
going forward by leaps and bounds. Rich- 
mond will know that this synod has made 
great progress as compared with the 
progress registered the last time we con- 
vened in that fair city. And the Richmond 
churches (three) will rejoice because they 
have taken a leading role in all of the 
work of the synod. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, D.D. 


I AM WONDERING today about the throngs 
that crowded the sunrise, mountaintop 
services Easter Sunday morning. I am not 
of those that see in these modern treks 
merely a passion for thrills. True, the cus- 
tom is indigenous to California, therefore 
might be dubbed, “unusual”—credited to 
our proverbial bias for exaggeration. When 
we recall, however, the religious fervor 
and Christian manliness of Frank Miller, 
the creator of the world-famous Mission 
Inn at Riverside, with its unique collec- 
tion of world-wide art treasures, and Mr. 
Riis, who together first bowed beneath 
the cross on the top of Mt. Roubadoux, 
we cannot believe that the devotional spirit 
in which these men inaugurated the moun- 
tain-top Easter movement has degenerated 
into a mere novelty, or a desire for a thrill. 

I speak advisedly, I feel sure, when I 
contend that the spirit of Christian devo- 
tion has not measurably deteriorated these 
latter days. I recall the sinking of heart 
that sometimes assailed me over the after- 
Easter slump—and other slumps—when in 
the thick of the home mission struggle; 
and I fully appreciate the same sense of 
depression that is likely to assail the 
anxious pastor today: I am considering 
the situation today from an ab-extra 
vantage point—a worshiper, with other 
worshipers, without the ever-present sense 
of personal responsibility for the conduct 
of the service itself. I am emboldened to 
believe that my vision is not thereby im- 
paired. 

As I see it, this Easter season has been 
one of the most inspiring that has been 
experienced since the observance of Holy 
Week has become popular in many of the 
Protestant churches. In a number of our 
Lutheran churches, many persons came to 
the Holy Communion on Maundy Thurs- 
day night: and the three-hour Good Fri- 
day services were more largely attended 
than ever before. In Trinity Church, Long 
Beach, seven Lutheran pastors took part, 
representing five synodical groups, with 
capacity attendance. Easter attendance, 
also, was the best ever, and the Sunday 
after Easter service was more than usually 
well attended. 

Figure it out for yourself: Is it not true 
—notwithstanding the spirit of worldliness 
that is in evidence in the churches, as 
well as out of the church—is it not true 
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that the story of Good Friday and Easter 
—the story of the Crucifixion and the Res- 
urrection of Jesus—is gripping the hearts 
of men as it has not for many a day? and 
this in the face of the uncalled-for public 
thrust of Rabbi Magnus of Los Angeles, 
against the “Crucifixion Myth.” 

It may be natural: it surely is depress- 
ing, spiritually, with Elijah to sit down 
under the juniper tree: it is far better to 
cherish confidence in the five thousand 
that have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

Can you tell why the swallows annually 
leave their nests about the San Juan Cap- 
istrano Mission for their flight south on 
the twenty-third of October, and return 
again regularly on the eighteenth of 
March? You cannot? Neither can I tell 
you, notwithstanding the avalanche of 
lawlessness and crime that seems about to 
crush us, why so many persons still turn 
to God, at least on Easter Day, if at no 
other time—except that, as human beings, 
we are made that way, and that the loving 
God persists in wooing our wayward 
hearts by His Spirit through the Gospel 
of the Christ. And so it shall ever be, 
though at times we see through impaired 
eyes, and the prospect seems heavy and 
full of fog. 


Drs. H. F. Martin, president, and John 
E. Hummon, successful finance go-getter, 
are after big game, in the interest of Mid- 
land College—and they are getting it, so 
they report. They are hoping that the 
bonded indebtedness of the college will be 
entirely liquidated by the end of the year. 
I do not presume to anticipate the outcome 
in California. We are so far from the edu- 
cational base—bases, rather—that- a half 
dozen or more colleges and seminaries 
have appealed alike to us. We have long 
felt the need for a church school on the 
Coast—one that would be our very own 
—one that would be a direct instrument 
in promoting the cause of Lutheranism 
on the territory, and to which we could 
give whole-hearted support. It was the 
pleasing and efficient manner in which 
President Martin presented the claims of 
Christian education in general, and of 
Midland in particular, to synod, several 
years ago, that resulted in a hearty rec- 
ommendation of Midland to the confidence 
and support of our churches. And still we 
look for the realization of a long-cherished 
and long-deferred hope. 


Dr. W. F. Rangeler, dean of Western 
Theological Seminary, was the guest 
preacher in Trinity Church, Long Beach, 
Dr. D. J. Snyder pastor, Sunday morning, 
April 4. Mrs. Rangeler has been spending 
some weeks in Long Beach, and has been 
a welcome attendant at Trinity Church. 


The St. Olaf Choir is touring Southern 
California. They appeared Friday night, 
April 9, in the Shrine Auditorium, Los 
Angeles; Saturday, in the Polytechnic 
Auditorium, Long Beach; Sunday after- 
noon in the Civic Auditorium, Pasadena; 
then on to Santa Barbara. They are being 
welcomed enthusiastically wherever they 
appear. The proceeds of the concerts are 
being donated to the California Lutheran 
Hospital. 

It was my privilege to greet Dr. F. 
Melius Christiansen, director of the choir, 
and Mrs. Gertrude Boe Overby, soloist, 
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in Our Saviour’s Lutheran Church, the 
Rev. Alvin A. Snesrud pastor, at the 
Sunday morning service, April 11, when 
the choir sang three numbers. The at- 
tendance that Sunday morning was 1,200. 
They have a seating capacity of 1,500. 
Their membership is about 1,000. The St. 
Olaf yisitation to Southern California was 
under the auspices of the Lutheran Choral 
Union, of which Pastor Snesrud is the 
organizer and director. The Choral Union 
has announced another concert for July 
25 in the Hollywood Bowl. 


St. Matthew’s Church, North Hollywood, 
the Rev. Edward N. Spirer pastor and or- 
ganizer, is four years old. The church 
edifice was dedicated June 9, 1935. Dr. 
Milton H. Stine, whom Pastor Spirer re- 
gards as his spiritual father, preached the 
sermon. Again, this Easter Sunday morn- 
ing, Dr. Stine was the guest preacher. In 
reporting the Easter services, Dr. Stine ex- 
presses high regard for Mr. Spirer per- 
sonally, as well as for the splendid work 
that has been accomplished: in this ex- 
pression of esteem, we all concur. 

The Easter worship began with a six 
o’clock Sunrise Service, which was fol- 
lowed by a breakfast sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club with 225 persons present. 
After breakfast an oak tree was dedicated 
by the Club. The Kiwanians have been 
enthusiastic supporters of Pastor Spirer 
and his work from the beginning, making 
numerous donations of money, material 
and work. Dr. Stine says: “There are 
other denominations in this section of 
greater Los Angeles, but St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church is the only real com- 
munity church.” There were 250 in at- 
tendance at the eleven o’clock service, 
when sixteen new members were received. 

When this is in print, the Synod of Cali- 
fornia will probably be in session, across 
the wide-open spaces, 400 miles from Los 
Angeles, at Phoenix, Ariz. This synod 
represents length and breadth—625 miles 
from San Francisco to San Diego and 400 
from Los Angeles to Phoenix. Should the 
editor of THe LUTHERAN visit the synod 
this year—which we hope he may—he may 
expect to find on the outskirts of Phoenix 
a sign with the inscription, “Los Angeles 
City Limits.” Who knows? 


THE HEART. OF EAST OHIO 


The Heart’s Hobbies, Cooking and 
Fishing, Figure in This Article 


By L. W. Sifferd, D.D. 


Tue Heart of East Ohio has as fine a 
group of clerical leaders as there is in any 
part of our church. They are well trained 
and efficient pastors, able preachers, and 
loyal to the church. But these are modest 
men; they hate the light of publicity. 
Though there are a score or more of them, 
you seldom hear of them except in con- 
nection with weddings and funerals. This 
modesty accounts for the leanness of this 
column—for the infrequency of it. These 
men half believe what they are doing in 
their parishes and churches is just the 
usual routine of the busy ministry and is 
of little note beyond their own borders, 
and would be of little concern to the out- 
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side portion of the church. It is hard to 
convince them of the news value of some 
of their splendid accomplishments. 

And when you sit in among them and 
listen to a discussion of their activities— 
Lent and Easter, for example—you have 
the feeling that the affairs of our Lu- 
theran Zion are in good and ready hands. 
This was abundantly evident in the post- 
Easter associations’ meetings held in Trin- 
ity Church, Canton, and Emmanuel, New 
Philadelphia, early in April. Parish and 
church reports were highly encouraging. 
In the former meeting the Synodical Con- 
stitution was the principal theme for dis- 
cussion, guided by Dr. C. D. Besch. In the 
latter, a splendid paper on “Second Gen- 
eration Ministers” was presented by Pas- 
tor Foust of Newcomerstown which led 
to a profitable discussion. It drew marked 
attention to unused powers in the church’s 
leadership, such as faith and prayer—the 
fact that we do not make as much use of 
these as we should in the good years of 
our service. 

The New Philadelphia group of min- 
isters is turning its attention to the weaker 
rural and urban churches in the belief 
that something can be done to stimulate 
new life and activity in these centers, and 
to aid in the solution of their problems. 
If an extra week or so of Gospel preach- 
ing would give promise of help to any 
such church these men are willing to do 
the work. They believe there is more real 
good in the Preaching Mission than has 
been gotten out of it. 

A group of our churches featured the 
Lenten weekly exchange preaching: some 
of them brought this preaching into Pas- 
sion Week and Holy Week. There is no 
doubt that this method of Gospel preach- 
ing is highly efficient. 


The Pastors’ Wives’ Hobby 


And lest we forget—there are the pas- 
tors’ wives: they come along to our meet- 
ings. The Heart of East Ohio has as fine 
a group of pastors’ wives as there is in 
any section of our church. They have it 
on the preachers, I must say; they are 
not only good—and we are using no out- 
worn term here—church workers, but they 
have a precious hobby: and blessed are 
they who have hobbies. The hobby of 
these parsonage queens is their cooking. 
The dinner of scalloped chicken with 
noodles, candied sweet potatoes, etc., 
served at the New Philadelphia meeting 
was delicious. And don’t worry about the 
appetites of the men in this rural com- 
munity! The dinner was under the super- 
vision of Mrs. H. C. Getter—Dr. and Mrs. 
Getter constitute an ideal host. 

Speaking of hobbies—ministers have 
them. In his “Adventures in Content- 
ment,” written some thirty years ago, 
David Grayson lets us look in on the old 
Scot preacher of the neighborhood. Gray- 
son, the preacher, and the professor were 
talking one evening about old Izaak Wal- 
ton and some of the nonsense of Izaak’s 
records. 

“How superior it makes one feel in be- 
half of the enlightenment and progress of 
his age,” said the professor, “when he reads 
Izaak’s extraordinary natural history.” 

“Does it make you feel that way?” asked 
the preacher. “It makes me want to go 
fishing.” 
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And that’s just it—the hobby, I mean. 
Fishing, probably, is the principal hobby 
of the ministerial profession. This hobby 
is inherent in the group. Peter little knew 
the power of inspiration when he said, “I 
go a-fishing.” 

David Grayson’s enthusiasm for the farm 
and the contentment it brought him serve 
to make these rural parsons of ours feel 
they are the millionaires of the ministry. 
All the beauly, the satisfaction, the joy 
David's fields and labors brought him are 
the country parish preacher’s many times 
over. All the delights of a dozen, or a 
score of farms with their dogwood and 
maple slopes, their rollicking streams, their 
orchards, their herds of dairy cattle are 
his. And in his own spacious garden— 
what contentment and happiness come in 
the stirring of the rich soil, in the growing 
of things, inspired by the melody of birds 
and bees. 

And if he wants to go fishing—well, 
listen to old Izaak on the “fearfulest of 
fishes” — 

“Get secretly behind a tree and stand 
as free from motion as possible; then put 
a grasshopper on your hook, and let your 
hook hang a quarter of a yard short of 
the water, to which end you must rest 
your rod on some bough of a tree; but it 
is likely that the Chubs will sink down 
towards the bottom of the water at the 
first shadow of your rod, for a Chub is 
the fearfulest of fishes, and will do so if 
but a bird flies over him and makes the 
least shadow on the water. But they will 
presently rise up to the top again, and 
there lie soaring until some shadow af- 
frights them again; I say, when they lie 
upon the top of the water, look at the 
best Chub, which you, getting yourself 
in the best place, may very easily see, and 
move your rod as slowly as a snail moves, 
to the Chub you intend to catch, let your 
bait fall gently upon the water three or 
four inches before him, and he will in- 
fallibly take the bait, and you will be as 
sure to catch him. Go your way pres- 
ently, take my rod, and do as I bid you, 
and I will sit down and mend my tackling 
till you return back—” 

“Now I say,” said the preacher, “that it 
makes me want to go fishing.” 

And that’s just it—the country parson 
is like Peter—he can go a-fishing. 


But let us go back to one of our par- 
ishes to illustrate what is going on in East 
Ohio. The Strasburg-Beech City Parish, 
the Rev. Dale C. Recker pastor, received 
twenty-three into membership in the 
Strasburg church at Easter, and seven in 
the Beech City church. Extensive repairs 
have recently been made in the latter 
church, including redecorating, recarpet- 
ing, revarnishing furniture, the making of 
a new altar and pulpit, new offering plates, 
candlesticks and paraments. The Rev. 
Joseph Frease, director of Religious Edu- 
cation and Young People’s Work, and for- 
mer pastor of the church, preached the re- 
dedication sermon March 14. The cost of 
repairs and furnishings amounting to more 
than $700 has been paid. Plans are being 
made to enlarge the basement of the 
church so that the primary group of the 
ruagies school may be adequately cared 
or. 

The Rev. John Recher was the speaker 
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at the congregationa: reception for new 
members at the Strasburg church April 8. 

Pastor Sifferd, who is president of the 
Sugarcreek Rotary Club, presided at the 
local eighth anniversary intercity meeting 
held April 6. Eight clubs were present. 
Pastor and Mrs. Sifferd entertained at din- 
ner April 1 the councilmen of the parish 
and their wives. Addresses were made 
by Wilbur Schmacher and the Rev. Dale 
C. Recker. 


The Rev. Paul Ebert, of Dover church, 
has been granted a brief leave of absence 
due to ill health. 


QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rev. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


Our memories of Easter 1937 are pleas- 
ant. If we may judge the fruits of the 
Spirit by the apparent earnestness and 
zeal of the large number of worshipers, 
both on Palm Sunday and Easter, we 
may conclude that this Easter was most 
fruitful for the Master in Allentown, Pa., 
and vicinity. The same conclusion may be 
arrived at also by the large number of ac- 
cessions by confirmation, adult baptism, 
and reprofession of faith. In doing so we 
would not, however, conclude that we have 
worked to the full our Lord’s plans for the 
ingathering of perishing souls for whom 
He died and arose, or exhausted our mar- 
velous opportunities. 

At the pre-confirmation service in the 
afternoon on Passion Sunday, inaugurated 
two years ago by the Lutheran Pastoral 
Association of Allentown and Vicinity, 
held this year in St. Stephen’s Lutheran 
Church, of which the writer is pastor, 565 
applicants for confirmation and adult bap- 
tism gathered—a number of congregations 
not being represented, presumably because 
of the inclement weather. 

This was a most inspiring meeting. The 
young people entered wholeheartedly into 
the order of service and listened intently 
to the message by the president of the 
Allentown Conference, Conrad’ Wilker, 
D.D., pastor of St. Michael’s Church, this 
city. His theme was, “When I Am Con- 
firmed,” based on Revelation 2: 10. 

The sermon gave them a threefold chal- 
lenge, namely, there is a promise to be 
kept, there is a life to be lived, and there 
is a service to be given—a life of Chris- 
tian service which is essentially unselfish 
and devoted in its interests to our fellow- 
men. 

Hosts to Students 

The first week of March Muhlenberg 
College and the members of our Allentown 
Lutheran churches were hosts to more 
than 200 delegates, young men and young 
women representing thirty-seven colleges 
and universities, at the eighteenth annual 
Conference of the North Atlantic Region 
of the Lutheran Student Association of 
America. All sessions were held at the 
college except a dinner meeting, which 
was held at the Hotel Traylor. 

The theme of the conference was 
“Learning to Live—with God—with Our- 
selves—with Others.” The conference was 
opened with a dinner in the college Com- 
mons, and closed with the celebration of 
the Holy Communion in the Egner- 
Hartzell Memorial Chapel on the campus. 
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College Lectures 


It was a great privilege to listen re- 
cently to two lectures sponsored by Der 
Deutscher Verein, an organization of 
Muhlenberg College students of the Ger- 
man language, delivered in the science 
auditorium of the college. The first was 
by Dr. Marie Munk, a native of Berlin, 
Germany, authoress, lecturer on social 
welfare topics, and first woman member 
of the German bar. She lectured on “The 
Youth Movement of Germany.” This 
movement dates back to 1896. It is a 
movement, as the title indicates, for youth. 
It is originally the result of the gratifica- 
tion of the spirit to get back to nature. Its 
main principle was and is, not to accept 
what youth are told, but to find out by 
themselves through their own experiences. 
It has spread over most countries of 
Europe and into our own country. 

It developed its own clothes and cook- 
ing, founded progressive schools, espe- 
cially for leadership training, on the belief 
that youth must be led by youth, estab- 
lished lodging quarters, secured reduced 
railroad fares, etc..—a slight index of its 
power and recognition. 

First it was a voluntary movement; but 
in recent years it has become a compul- 
sory activity of the German government 
for the purpose of educating youth to 
become good citizens. It is not irreligious; 
it sponsors religious groups of Catholics 
and Protestants. However, the changing 
conditions of the church today in some 
countries has its changing effects upon 
these religious groups. 

The second lecture was by Dr. Friedrich 
Schoenemann, professor of American lit- 
erature and civilization at the University 
of Berlin, and a number of years in the 
United States as a visiting professor in 
leading American universities, including 
Hunter College in New York, Wesleyan 
University in Connecticut, and Harvard 
University in Massachusetts. The first 
semester of this scholastic year he was an 
exchange professor at the University of 
Nebraska. He is known as an outstanding 
interpreter of American literature and let- 
ters in Germany, and is the author of 
many works on this subject, which also 
formed the subject of his lecture. 

Tracing the influence of various Amer- 
ican writers on German people, he said 
that Emerson, Mark Twain and Walt Whit- 
man were three of the best liked authors, 
especially Mark Twain. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there have been two separate Ger- 
man views of the United States, he said. 
One was the over-glorification, and the 
other the over-critical attitude. Irving 
and Cooper gave them the former im- 
pression while Upton Sinclair brought a 
severe, critical attitude. 

Dr. Schoenemann displayed an ability 
rare among persons not of this country— 
to understand and appreciate American 
humor and satire. He said it was very 
difficult for Germany to understand the 
light touch of American humor toward 
government and institutions, and quoted 
passages from Mark Twain to -illustrate 
his point; for example, Twain’s declaration 
that America had three things she held 
dear, “Freedom of speech, freedom of 
conscience, and the prudence not to ex- 
press either.” This sort of humor was not 
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understood by the German people, al- 
though much of Twain’s writings are ap- 
preciated, he said. 

He expressed the sincere hope that 
American and German literature will be 
read fairly and intelligently in each country. 


Conference Convention 

The Allentown Conference just held its 
one hundred thirty-seventh annual con- 
vention in St. Jacob’s Union Church, 
Jacksonville, Pa., the Rev. LeRoy Bond, 
pastor. This is the largest Conference in 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. It num- 
bers 88 ordained ministers and 109 con- 
gregations comprised in 67 parishes, 67,333 
baptized members, including 46,258 con- 
firmed members, with a Sunday school 
enrollment of 33,846. 

The reports of the officers, and com- 
mittees through their chairmen in the 
groups on Education, Missions, and Ad- 
ministration revealed encouraging prog- 
ress in the business of the Lord through- 
out the bounds of the conference and the 
various congregations. 

The Rev. Dr. John A. W. Haas, pres- 
ident emeritus of Muhlenberg College, 
gave a very fine and instructive presenta- 
tion of the topic, “Lutheran Preaching in 
the Modern Age.” He stressed its direct 
and evangelical character in short and 
concise sentences. The sermon’s purpose 
should be not only the impartation of the 
truth of the Gospel but the cultivation of 
a conviction which results in action; in 
living its truth. 

In the presentation of the topic, “The 
Congregation’s Program of Inner Mis- 
sions,” Gustavus H. Bechtold, D.D., Super- 
intendent of the Inner Mission Bureau, 
Philadelphia, suggested and outlined a 
number of methods of inner mission work 
as well as a verbal survey of the entire 
inner mission endeavor. 


Newberry College Singers 


The Allentown District Luther League 
sponsored a concert by the Newberry Col- 
lege Singers of Newberry College, New- 
berry, S. C., under the direction of Paul 
Ensrud, in the Allentown High School 
auditorium. Their a cappella program of 
church hymns, some specially arranged 
and written for the choir, including “The 
Lord’s Prayer” and “The Creed” by the 
director, and Ukrainian, Norwegian, 
Flemish, English, and Balkan Folk Songs, 
was one of the most delightful ever heard 
here, and thrilled the music-loving and 
appreciative audience. Their fine precision, 
well-balanced young voices, and excellent 
tonal qualities created a profound and 
lasting impression. 


Sub-Freshman Day 


The fourth annual Sub-Freshman Day 
was observed at Muhlenberg College May 
1. This was an entertainment day for 
young men who are planning to enter 
college next fall. They invite the atten- 
tion of all pastors who may have such 
young men in their congregations, and 
urge them to bring them or urge them 
to come and take part in the activities of the 
day. In helping to plan college entrance 
of that young man under your care, why 
not help him to plan to enter Muhlenberg, 
one of the colleges of our church? 
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NOVA SCOTIA SYNOD NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


AT THE present time throughout the 
British Empire, the forthcoming corona- 
tion on May 12 of their Majesties, George 
the Sixth and Queen Elizabeth, provides 
much interest and excitement. In Canada 
the day has been proclaimed a public holi- 
day by the Canadian Government. Every 
city, town and village will put on its own 
individual celebration, while special serv- 
ices will be held in many of the churches. 
For the first time in history the coronation 
proceedings will be broadcast over a 
worldwide chain of radio stations, and the 
King will speak to all his people after the 
ceremonies are over. It is a time when 
prayers will go up from the hearts of all 
loyal people that our new King may rule 
long and wisely, and that happiness, peace 
and prosperity may come to all parts of 
the Empire. 

The president of the Nova Scotia Synod 
has forwarded to His Excellency, Lord 
Tweedsmuir, the Governor-General of 
Canada, a pledge of the loyalty of the 
church and congratulations upon the 
coronation of the new King and Queen, 
which message will be forwarded to the 
King in London. 

A distinct honor has come to Zion’s 
Church, Lunenburg, and the Nova Scotia 
Synod in general, in the selection of one 
of its young men, by a special committee 
of the Department of Education, to be 
among the representatives sent from the 
high schools of the province to the corona- 
tion. He is Mr. Lloyd Langille, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Langille of Lunenburg. 
Lloyd is a very capable and efficient grade 
twelve student, and will discharge his ob- 
ligations as a delegate with equal dili- 
gence. He was one of the confirmation 
class in Zion’s Church in 1936, and is also 
a member of the choir. Shortly before he 
sailed for London, the choir and the Young 
People’s Society joined forces in a “Bon 
Voyage Social,’ at which Lloyd was the 
guest of honor. Pastor George Innes pre- 
sented Mr. Langille with a purse from 
the members of the two organizations. It 
seems fitting that the oldest Lutheran 
Church in the Dominion of Canada should 
furnish one member of this student dele- 
gation. 


The Second Annual Confirmation Class 
Reunion was held in the Church of the 
Resurrection, Halifax, on Sunday, April 4. 
Out of 103 who have keen confirmed in the 
church since its organization, 51 responded 
to the roll call. The attendance was the 
largest for over a decade. Pastor E. E. 
Zieber preached a special sermon, and the 
music for the occasion was furnished by 
the Senior, Junior and Men’s Choirs. 


The week before Palm Sunday, the Town 
Council of Lunenburg placed a ban on all 
public meeting places on account of the 
“flu” epidemic. Naturally this affected the 
churches and Sunday schools, and on Palm 
Sunday there were no services of worship 
conducted in the town. At the instigation 
of Pastor Innes, the W. C. Smith Company 
secured permission from Ottawa to place 
their radio telephone equipment at the 
disposal of the clergy of the town, and on 
Palm Sunday morning a half-hour period 
of worship was put on the air. Many ap- 
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preciative comments were received from 
near and far. 

By Good Friday, the ban was lifted, and 
the Easter services were held as planned. 
An Easter Sunrise Service was held at 
6.30 A. M. under the sponsorship of the 
Young People. It was a glorious morning, 
and a splendid crowd came out to wor- 
ship. Following the service, which in- 
cluded Holy Communion, the young peo- 
ple took breakfast together in the Sun- 
day school hall. 


On Palm Sunday morning, at St. Paul’s, 
Bridgewater, eighteen candidates were re- 
ceived into the membership of the church. 
The service was in charge of the pastor, 
the Rev. C. H. Whitteker. 


The synod was plunged into mourning 
through the passing of Mr. Charles E. 
Lossing, father of the Rev. H. N. Lossing, 
pastor of the Rose Bay Parish. Mr. Lossing 
departed this life February 23. The funeral 
was held in St. Matthew’s Church, Rose 
Bay, on the twenty-fifth, with interment 
at Lunenburg. The liturgy was read by 
the secretary of synod, the Rev. V. J. 
Monk, and the sermon was delivered by 
the president of synod, the Rev. C. H. 
Whitteker. 


At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Nova Scotia Synod, the date of 
the annual convention was changed to 
June 18-20, in order that Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
president of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, might be able to attend. Synod 
will convene in Zion’s Church, Lunenburg, 
where the one hundred sixth-fifth anni- 
versary of this congregation will be fit- 
lingly celebrated, with Dr. Knubel as the 
guest preacher. 


The convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of Nova Scotia will meet 
at Mahone Bay June 29, when they will 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their organization. Sister Martha Hansen 
of the Baltimore Motherhouse will be the 
special speaker on that occasion. Sister 
Martha will also address other meetings 
throughout her stay in the province. We 
are looking forward with interest to these 
special anniversary celebrations this year. 


MOBILIZING FOR METRO- 
POLITAN ACTION 


(Continued from page 7) 


For over fifty years the Protestant hos- 
pital and prison chaplaincy situation in 
this city has been unsatisfactory. Lu- 
theran groups protested. Nothing hap- 
pened. Ever since the Lutheran Welfare 
Council has been organized, we have car- 
ried forward our appeal for a change. The 
Church Federation became interested. Re- 
cently the Mayor asked for proposals. Now 
the entire service has been put on an 
inter-church status with denominational 
quotas justly distributed. This week a Lu- 
theran pastor (the first one in New York 
history) was endorsed by the Protestant 
Committee as official Protestant chaplain 
of the Queens General Hospital. 

The religious programs in the non-sec- 
tarian fresh-air camps have been inade- 
quate. Last year we called attention to the 
situation. So did the Jews. A representa- 
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tive committee drew up a new schedule. 
This year further improvements are con- 
templated. Not long ago a non-sectarian 
home reported twenty Lutherans (several 
nationalities) among its 400 children—what 
to do about religious instruction? The Lu- 
theran Welfare Council appointed a Lu- 
theran pastor to take charge. A serious 
irregularity existed in a Lutheran agency. 
The public welfare agent came to the 
Council office before resorting to legal 
measures. The Council representative was 
able to intercede, the cause of offense was 
eliminated and the credit of the agency 
restored. 

Wherever Lutheran clients or inmates 
are being served, our church should be 
concerned. To date the Lutheran Welfare 
Council has been accorded representation 
in the boards and committees of eleven 
different types of service. 


Meeting the Problem of Support 


Funds and Financial Appeals. In the 
distribution of general funds to secular 
and religious agencies in New York City, 
Lutherans have not been awarded ade- 
quate grants, largely because of our own 
divisions. In the general emergency relief 
funds we participated vigorously in the 
Protestant representations with the result 
that $16,700 was made available for needy 
Lutheran families. In a recent meeting the 
Council representative shared in allocating 
financial grants to seven Lutheran agencies 
including $700 for the Council itself for a 
new Lutheran child welfare project. 

In the fall of 1935 the Council, on behalf 
of seven of its agency members, conducted 
a joint campaign resulting in $30,941.65. 
Last fall there was a similar campaign with 
less joint action and smaller results. In 
June, on behalf of its agencies, the Coun- 
cil will take part in the 1937 city-wide ap- 
peal for fresh-air funds. Plans for this fall 
will be taken up early. A growing group 
of younger laymen, some with community 
chest campaign experience, is becoming 
interested in the possibilities of our 
Council. 

Educational Publicity. A recent issue of 
Better Times, the New York welfare mag- 
agine, carries a half column article on the 
Lutheran agencies of the area. It was the 
first recognition our work ever received 
from the welfare news public. When Miss 
Rachel McDowell of the New York Times 
heard of the program of our Council, she 
accepted it as a development of major 
significance in Protestant progress. A 
periodic “News Letter” issued by the 
Council carries the message of concerted 
effort and current advance to 338 pastors. 
A year ago 30,000 copies of a Lutheran 
welfare directory were distributed in 249 
congregations. A motion picture film is 
being tested for its publicity possibilities. 
At the office of the Council portfolios of 
selected publicity literature are being gath- 
ered for the use of Lutheran executives. 

Higher Standards. In this changing 
world there must be constant alertness to 
better techniques and improved methods. 
This is especially true in the care of chil- 
dren. Before summer the Council plans 
to have a trained children’s case worker 
available to pastors and the Lutheran 
agencies to investigate instances of need 
and make recommendations. Increasingly 
the facilities not merely of one agency but 
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the resources of the whole church and of 
the area are being made available to each 
Lutheran client or applicant. 


Survey, Research and Endowments 


In the family welfare field uniform and 
standard record forms are now in use. Bet- 
ter systems of accounting are being con- 
sidered. Economies have been effected in 
joint printing and the purchase of sup- 
plies. Through the Council five Lutheran 
city missionaries are overcoming duplica- 
tion of effort in covering eighty-three in- 
stitutions and homes with regular minis- 
trations. Periodic conferences and lunch- 
eons of Lutheran workers have prompted 
fellowship and stimulated better service. 
Through survey and research and student 
field work we hope to make a real con- 
tribution to Lutheran standards of pro- 
fessional service. The subject of invest- 
ments, endowments and bequests is now 
being studied. 

In New York City the Lutheran Welfare 
Council has already demonstrated its pos- 
sibilities—even in spite of the lack of lead- 
ership and funds. It has weathered the 
difficulties of its first years. In order to 
widen the base of participation, Lutheran 
congregations, auxiliaries and individuals 
are now being enrolled as associate mem- 
bers, or “Lutheran Welfare Associates,” at 
$10 per year. 

Similar Lutheran Councils also exist in 
Chicago and in the Twin Cities though we 
have no information as to their activities. 
In at least five additional American cities 
it would seem the present Lutheran situa- 
tion requires some type of council or fed- 
eration of agencies approach. 

Our fathers pioneered in their day. Can 
we do any less today? 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., pastor of Lu- 
ther Place Memorial Church, Washington, 
D. C., and formerly pastor of Trinity, 
Altoona, will be chaplain at Chautauqua 
Summer School, August 22-27. 


From 1911-1913 the Rev. Pearl Johnston 
Shriver was pastor on the territory of the 
Alleghany Synod at Hooversville. Pastor 
Shriver died December 28, 1936, at his 
home in Mantua, N. J. His widow sur- 
vives. 

In America of the first 119 colleges, 104 
were established by the church. Today 
there are 526 colleges and higher schools 
of learning under Protestant control, and 
186 under Catholic control. Endowments 
for these schools amounts to more than 
$600,000,000, and represents an investment 
of more than $780,000,000. 


The Altoona District Luther League, 
Miss Margaret McFalls president, spon- 
sored a get-to-gether social in First Lu- 
theran Church, the Rev. Luke H. Rhoads 
pastor, April 1. A social with spirited 
singing and a play featured the gathering, 
and was followed by devotions and busi- 
ness and the address on “The Romance of 
Youth” by the writer. More than 150 
young people attended, making it one of 
the best rallies ever held in the district. 
Roaring Spring, the Rev. C. E. Naugle 
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pastor, had the largest out-of-the-city 
group present, with twenty. Clearfield had 
nine, Phillipsburg fifteen, Martinsburg 
three, and the remainder were from 
Altoona. The following pastors were pres- 
ent: C. E. Naugle, Burleigh A. Peters, 
R. Eugene Smith, Ernest L. Pee, and the 
writer. 


A large number of Leaguers from Al- 
toona attended the Luther League Rally of 
the Johnstown District April 9 in Johns- 
town, when John George Kurzenknabe of 
Harrisburg, president of the Luther League 
of America, was the guest speaker. John 
George spoke on “What the Church Owes 
the Youth,” and “What the Youth Owes 
the Church.” Such rallies of our youth 
are most profitable. 


From Altoona many young people will 
be going to camp. One of the best camps 
in Pennsylvania is Nawakwa, the .Lu- 
theran camp at Biglerville, directed by 
Prof. M. Hadwin Fischer of Gettysburg 
Seminary. For the benefit of our youth 
the following dates for camp are given: 
Junior and Intermediate boys, June 21-28; 
Junior and Intermediate girls, June 28- 
July 5; and a second camp for interme- 
diate girls, July 5-12; Senior boys, July 
13-26; Senior girls, July 27-August 9; 
Young People and adult groups, August 
16-28. 


NEW INSTITUTIONAL 
PASTOR 


Pastor Paul F. Obenauf Assumes Duties of 
Office With Inner Mission, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOLLOWING a vacancy of seven months 
in this important post, the Board of Man- 
agers of the Pittsburgh Inner Mission So- 
ciety extended a unanimous call to the 
Rev. Paul F. Obenauf at the February 
meeting. He has 
been directed to 
accept the call 
and enter this 
important work 
of ministering to 
men and women 
in the hospitals, 
almshouses and 
prisons, in the 
name of the 
compassionate 
Christ. 


Pastor Oben- 
auf comes to his 
new work with 
training and ex- 
perience. During the past four and a half 
years he has served as pastor of Trinity 
Church, Verona, Pa., where he enjoyed a 
successful pastorate. While the members 
of this parish were loath to accept his res- 
ignation, they have shown themselves un- 
selfishly devoted to the Inner Mission task 
in releasing him for this ministry of mercy. 

After being graduated from Thiel Col- 
lege in 1929, Pastor Obenauf spent one 
year at the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, 
during which time he assisted Dr. David 
A. Davy in the visitation of Chicago hos- 
pitals. In 1930 he entered the-Lutheran 
Seminary at Philadelphia, Pa. where he 
was graduated in 1932. During his two 
years in the Philadelphia Seminary, Pastor 
Obenauf took charge of the services and 
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visitations in the Philadelphia General 
Hospital. Following his graduation from 
the seminary he spent eight months in In- 
ner Mission Service under Dr. G. H. Bech- 
told of the Philadelphia Lutheran City 
Mission. Here he gathered a rich store of 
experience, assisting in family service, 
conducting the employment bureau, visit- 
ing hospitals and preaching in the prisons. 

During the summer of 1931, Pastor 
Obenauf spent three months in the work 
in Pittsburgh, assisting in the Institutional 
Department. During that time he visited 
hospitals, conducted the work at Mayview 
and Woodville, and conducted interviews 
at the County Jail. Since entering upon 
his pastorate at Verona, he has kept his 
active interest in Pittsburgh Inner Mis- 
sions, answering frequent calls to visit 
Mayview and Woodville, preaching in 
prisons, and serving as a member of the 
employment committee. 


CROWNS AND GOWNS 
“God Save the King!” 


THESE worpDs will echo in the vaulted 
apse of Westminster Abbey and will re- 
echo throughout the whole of the British 
Empire when George and Elizabeth are 
crowned King and Queen of Great Britain. 

The famous crown jewels, the investi- 
tures of office, the Royal Robes of State 
will contrast brilliantly against the more 
sober dignity of the Vestments of the 
Church of England. 

It was a century ago that Victoria be- 
came Queen of England, and it was in that 
same year—1837—that one of the longest 
established makers of church vestments, 
clerical tailors, academic and judicial 
robemakers began its long career. 

The House of Cox & Sons was estab- 
lished when the second Viscount of Mel- 
bourne, the Hon. William Lamb, was 
Prime Minister. Disraeli and Gladstone 
were in Parliament, just beginning their 
march toward fame and power. The Duke 
of Wellington was still the toast of Lon- 
don for his victory over Napoleon at 
Waterloo, and William Howley, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, crowned Victoria a 
year later. 

It was in a small shop on Southampton 
Street in the London business district that 
Cox & Sons began making correct vest- 
ments for the clergy and gowns for the 
faculties of the universities. The New York 
establishment was opened in 1876, and in 
1894 Mr. Vining came into the firm and 
the business thereafter continued under 
the name of Cox Sons & Vining. 

The order files of Cox Sons & Vining 
show specifications for vestments and 
gowns for many famous men among the 
bishops, university professors, justices of 
the Supreme Courts, academicians and 
well-known ministers of all denominations. 

The firm continues to supply gowns and 
vestments to men and women of note. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, LL.D., President 
of the United States, has worn a robe de- 
signed by Cox Sons & Vining. From all 
over the world come requests for vest- 
ments and gowns to this century-old firm 
that began its existence with the reign of 
Victoria, and this year crowns a century 
of service to the church and clergy. 

—Bulletin. 
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A 65TH ANNIVERSARY 


The First Lutheran Church of Ridgway, 
Pa., the Rev. Paul E. Keyser pastor, cele- 
brated its sixty-fifth anniversary April 25 
and 27. Organézed in April 1872 by the 
Rev. Isaac Brenneman, field missionary for 
the Pittsburgh Synod of the General 
Council, the congregation has had a long 
and fruitful history. 

The pastors, the Rev. Isaac Brenneman, 
Dr. John Sander, L.H.D., the Rev. A. F. 
Schaeffer, the Rev. A. R. J. Graepp, the 
Rev. Emanuel Cressman, the Rev. Joseph 
H. Orr, the Rev. John I. Shaud, F. E. 
Strobel, D.D., the Rev. O. J. Warnath, the 
Rev. Luther A. Krouse, the Rev. Peter 
Brath, have served the church at large 
in many helpful ways, in addition to con- 
tributing to the congregation’s steady de- 
velopment. Dr. Sander served scattered 
Lutherans over a wide area and paved 
the way for later congregations at Renovo 
and Coudersport; he left Ridgway to be- 
come professor of Latin and German at 
Gustavus Adolphus College. Pastor Graepp 
organized a new congregation at Johnson- 
burg, served as secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Synod for several years, and left this pas- 
torate to become head of the Music De- 
partment at Thiel College. Dr. Strobel 
built the present church plant, later de- 
veloped several mission churches in Ohio, 
served as secretary of the Ohio Synod 
for many years, and is now superintendent 
of the Robmwood Lutheran Hospital, 
Toledo. All the other pastors, except two 
whose pastorates ended in retirement or 
death, went on to serve other challenging 
fields. The present pastor was a member 
of the staff of the Parish and Church 
School Board for six years. 

The membership has grown from the 
thirty-five charter members in 1872 to 539 
confirmed members and 780 baptized 
members, and now embraces over ten per 
cent of the population of Ridgway. 

The congregation is celebrating its 
sixty-fifth birthday by issuing a_forty- 
four-page “Handbook and Historical Sou- 
venir,” by wiping out a $3,300 debt on the 
parsonage since October 1936, by wel- 
coming thirty-nine new confirmed mem- 
bers and twenty-one new baptized chil- 
dren, and by starting plans for improve- 
ments in the property and activities. 

Headlining the anniversary services were 
addresses by H. H. Bagger, D.D., president 
of the Pittsburgh Synod; the Rev. J. C. 
Klingensmith, president of the Northeast 
Conference; former Pastors Brath of 
Pittsburgh, Warnath of Philadelphia, and 
Krouse of Pottstown; and five visiting 
pastors from congregations in nearby com- 
munities. Former Pastors Sander of Min- 
neapolis and Orr of Phillipsburg, N. J., 
were unable to return for the anniversary 
program. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Juty 13, 1886, a committee of men who 
were members of what was then known 
as the Middlecreek Pastorate gathered in 
McClure, Pa., to consider the organization 
of a church. The organization was effected 
April 10, 1887, with twenty-five charter 
members. The church building was com- 
pleted December 4, 1887, and was ded- 
icated free of debt. 
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Pageants for 
Vacation Church Schools 
and Summer Assemblies 
A SPLENDID PATRIOTIC PAGEANT 


THE LUTHERAN SPIRIT 
OF °76 


By HENRY W. SNYDER, D.D. 


A simple, beautiful, effective pageant 
which emphasizes the patriotic spirit of the 
Lutherans of ’76 and the important part they 
played in that period. The main characters 
are Gen. Peter Muhlenberg, Dr. Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg, and George Washington. 
Among the minor characters are Colonel 
Nagel, Christopher Ludwig, John Morton, 
Captain Barry and Captain John Paul Jones. 
The scenes include among others, the church 
with Peter Muhlenberg giving his decision 
to fight; a scene in Washington’s camp with 
Dr. Muhlenberg offering the use of the 
Trappe Church for a hospital, and suggest- 
ing a representative type of government such 
as the Lutheran Church has; the Gloria Dei 
Lutheran Church with the women sewing 
the flag. 


Full directions for producing the pageant 
are given. 


A group of young people will find this an 
excellent pageant to give when they wish 
to emphasize the part Lutherans played in 
Revolutionary history, and to present on any 
patriotic days. 


Price, 25 cents each; $2.00 a dozen. 


A PAGEANT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


THE HERITAGE OF 
THE CHILD 


By LAURA SCHERER COPENHAVER 


In this striking pageant “Education” re- 
views past efforts at instruction and then 
shows the rights of the child in the church, 
Sunday school and other religious schools. 
Beautiful, impressive, instructive, religious in 
tone, and adaptable to large or small groups, 
this pageant, with costume directions in- 
cluded, will make a strong feature on pro- 
grams of Educational Institutes, Sunday 
School Conferences, Summer Schools and 
also in Parish Schools. 


Price, 25 cents each; $2.00 a dozen. 


A REVISION OF THE PAGEANT 
“LUTHER’S COAT-OF-ARMS” 


THE BANNER OF THE 
CROSS 


By SANFORD N. CARPENTER, D.D. 


The coat-of-arms adopted by Luther, as a 
symbol of the great and heroic struggle he 
was waging, is rich in significance and with 
silent eloquence reveals the spiritual values 
of that contest. In this unique pageant, the 
inner meaning of this emblem is unfolded 
in a most impressive and interesting manner. 


Price, 35 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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Christ Church records 351 memberships 
of whom 140 remain to this date. The Rev. 
J. M. Stover, still living at Selinsgrove, 
Pa., was the pastor at the time of or- 
ganization. Thirteen pastors and stated 
supplies have followed him: A. K. Zim- 
merman, W. H. Hilbish, E. F. Ott, E. F. 
Dutt, H. O. Reynolds, H. D. Hoover, 
George D. Clarke, C. F. Gephart, George 
L. Courtney, A. C. Forscht, E. E. Gilbert, 
W. H. Hilbish, and S. N. Carpenter. Six 
of these are deceased, 

The celebration of the event began 
Easter evening with a pageant, “The 
Empty Tomb,” presented by thirty of the 
church school. Confirmation exercises, at 
which a junior choir of thirty voices fur- 
nished the music, were held on the morn- 
ing of April 4. The same evening a large 
congregation gathered to hear the pastor’s 
sermon on “Fifty Years a Church.” 

Thursday evening, April 8, Charles 
Lambert, D.D., a son of the charge, deliv- 
ered the sermon on “The Challenging 
Promises of God.” With him was the 
Elysburg Radio Male Chorus of twenty 
voices which delightfully entertained the 
large audience. April 9 was “Community 
Night,” the pastors of the several churches 
of the community delivered stirring mes- 
sages and a “United Choir” consisting of 
members of all the churches of the town, 
numbering thirty voices, sang special 
music. 

The heart of the celebration was the 
service on Sunday morning, April 11, 
when all the members of the charge gath- 
ered with the people of Christ Church to 
honor the occasion by partaking of the 
Holy Communion together. It was the 
most impressive “reunion” of all the years. 
The pastor spoke briefly on the theme, 
“The Great Good Shepherd.” 

The crown of .the services was that of 
Sunday evening, April 11, when Dr. Ira 
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WILSON COLLEGE 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 

Wilson College is a fully standardized Col- 
lege for Women under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It offers a complete cur- 
riculum in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
under instruction of the highest quality. 

Life at Wilson is full of work and play 
and laughter. The College insists that the 
intelligent person is also a religious person 
and that a religious person owes a debt to 
intelligence. 

The College points with pride to the fine 
morale of the student body and to the 
achievements made by its graduates in every 
walk of life. 

For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 
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S. Sassaman, president of the Susque- 
hanna Synod, delivered the challenging 
message on “What the Heirs of Fifty Years 
Owe to Posterity.” A brief memorial 
service for the six pastors who have 
passed on to their reward was conducted. 
The Rev. J. M. Stover was present and 
addressed a congregation consisting largely 
of the descendants of those to whom he 
ministered fifty years ago. Messages from 
ex-Pastors Hoover and Clarke were read. 
The recessional hymn, “Rise Ye Children 
of Salvation,’ was beautifully prophetic 
of both the task and the hopes of this 
congregation. 

The beautiful flowers, the happy voices 
of children, the grand processionals, the 
community interest, which proved that the 
old prejudices of fifty years ago are break- 
ing down, the pleasant surroundings, the 
blessed fellowship and the soul-stirring 
messages contributed to the joy of an 
occasion which will not soon be forgotten. 

The congregation had redecorated the 
walls of the church and reconstructed the 
chancel to conform to a more churchly 
standard of architecture in preparation 
for this event. 

After five years of service the members 
cf this charge of three churches stand 
solidly behind Dr. Carpenter’s leadership 
and are ready to do a good piece of con- 
structive work in the solution of the vital 
problem of the rural church and com- 
munity. 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE 


THe weEEK of April 11-16 marked a 
happy season of services in Trinity 
Church, Johnstown,, Pa., in commemora- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of this suc- 
cessful and growing congregation. The 
people of Trinity Church, together with 
the pastor, the Rev. Roy J. Meyer, had 
planned a rich program of services and 
the “golden jubilee” celebration was tes- 
timony to the faithfulness of this pastor 
and people. The messages Sunday were 
brought by E. M. Morgan, D.D., president 
of the Alleghany Synod, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam I. Good, missionary superintendent 
of the synod. During the week the speak- 
ers were S. N. Carpenter, D.D., pastor 
1913-1917; C. N. Shindler, D.D., 1928-1932; 
C. W. Anshutz, D.D., 1898-1909. Thursday 
evening greetings were extended by min- 
isterial “sons and daughters” and local 
Lutheran ministers, and on Congrega- 
tional Night Mr. F. B. Kinzey brought the 
message. 

March 21, 1887, marked the organiza- 
tion of this congregation. A small chapel 
was used for services until it was de- 
stroyed during the flood of 1889. On April 
9, 1893, it was decided to erect a new 
house of worship at a cost of $16,000. In 
spite of financial depression this project 
was completed and the growth of the con- 
gregation has been steady since that date. 
From the thirteen charter members Trin- 
ity has grown to a membership of 722 
communicants, and a property valuation 
of $88,500. The flood of 1936 caused $6,000 
damage, but in less than one year the 
church was rehabilitated and the debt 
paid. In 1936 the pipe organ was rebuilt 
and the chimes installed. 

Trinity Church has given four sons to 
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the Christian ministry and now has one 
son preparing for this work. In addition 
to these sons she has also given three min- 
isterial daughters. This church can proudly 
point to its efficient organization as re- 
vealed in four missionary societies, three 
Luther Leagues, a Ladies’ Aid Society and 
various Sunday school class organizations. 
The Sunday school has an enrollment of 
670 and celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
in October 1935. 

Anniversary gifts included beautiful 
flowers, money, brass altar desk, lectern 
Bible, and new pulpit hymnal. On Palm 
Sunday the Ladies’ Aid Society presented 
the pastor with a new pulpit gown. 


THIRTY YEARS AT 
MUHLENBERG 


Osservine the thirtieth anniversary of 
their association with Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pa., Dr. Robert R. Fritsch, 
professor of English Bible and Religion, 
and Oscar F. Bernheim, treasurer of the 
college and secretary to the Board of 
Trustees, entertained the faculty members 
and their wives at a dinner in the College 
Commons on the evening of April 17. In 
addition to the above, Dr. John A. W. 
Haas, president emeritus, Dr. Levering 
Tyson, president-elect, and their wives, 
were in attendance as guests of honor. 

Tributes were paid to Dr. Fritsch and 
Mr. Bernheim in recognition of their val- 
uable service to this institution by Dr. 
Haas, Dr. Tyson, and Dr. Robert C. Horn, 
dean and acting president of Muhlenberg. 

Dr. Fritsch was graduated from the col- 
lege in 1900 and Mr. Bernheim in 1892. 
Both men have been associated with the 
college since 1907, two years after it was 
moved to its present site. 


BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 
BURNED 


“The Church of the Redeemer, New- 
berry, S. C., was the scene Sunday, April 
11, of a $10,962.05 fire, but instead of call- 
ing the fire department the congregation 
fanned the flames with exultation, for it 
was a fire of victory and joy rather than 
one of destruction and gloom—a ‘bond 
fire’ that marked the payment of the last 
cent of bonded indebtedness on the church 
building.” Thus the Newberry Herald and 
News begins its account of a notable event 
in the life of this congregation of which 
the Rev. E. B. Keisler is pastor. 

In 1923 a $40,000 church remodeling pro- 
gram was launched. In the program the 
congregation incurred an indebtedness of 
more than $20,000. Wrestling for a few 
years with the debt in the form of open 
notes, the congregation decided in 1927 
to float a $20,000 bond issue to cover the 
remaining indebtedness. But through the 
years the congregation failed to main- 
tain the schedule of payment of $2,000 an- 
nually. On April 1 of last year when, ac- 
cording to the schedule the debt would 
have been only the last $2,000, it was 
$10,800. By united effort, earnest prayer, 
and sacrificial giving that amount was 
raised during the last year and the con- 
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gregation once more is unencumbered by 
debt. 

On Palm Sunday morning there were 
fifty-two, or almost eleven per cent, more 
people present than have attended any 
congregational service during the present 
pastorate of five and one-half years. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Albany, N. Y. First Church reports that 
the Lenten season and the Eastertide were 
celebrated by the church with many serv- 
ices, all of which were well attended. The 
Holy Week services were of a varied type 
and there seemed to be a fine spirit evi- 
dent among the congregation as they par- 
ticipated in them. On Palm Sunday eve- 
ning a religious drama, “So Pilate Washed 
His Hands,” was presented by the Senior 
Luther League. This is the fourth succes- 
sive year the Luther League has had 
charge of the Palm Sunday evening serv- 
ice. The Holy Communion was admin- 
istered on Holy Thursday and Good Fri- 
day nights and Friday afternoon. A spe- 
cial children’s service was conducted on 
Good Friday morning with 125 attending. 

The church choir sang Stainer’s “Cru- 
cifixion” on Wednesday evening in Holy 
Week. The choir did excellent work and 
this added to the services of the week de- 
votionally. Easter morning found the 
chancel decorated with about forty pots of 
lilies which expressed the glory of the 
Easter Day nineteen centuries ago. Easter 
evening the Sunday school had charge of 
the service and presented a pageant. 

On April 5, twenty-two young people 
were confirmed by the pastor, Chalmers 
E. Frontz, D.D. Six adults were received 
by baptism and eight by letter. The newly 
confirmed and their friends received the 
Communion on Sunday evening, April 4. 
A reception by the congregation was ten- 
dered the new members on Monday, April 
5, at which 150 were present. 


Canon City, Colo. Trinity Church con- 
ducted a two-day preaching mission April 
22 and 23. R. B. Wolf, D.D., pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, Colorado Springs, 
preached the first evening on “The Mean- 
ing of Discipleship.” The Rev. L. H. Stein- 
hoff, president of the Rocky Mountain 
Synod, preached on “The Church” the sec- 
ond evening. 

The average attendance at the services 
equaled the average attendance for the 
morning services of the first three months 
of 1937. The Rev. W. C. Conradi is pas- 
tor of this congregation. 


Denver, Colo. At Messiah Church, the 
Rev. Wilson P. Ard pastor, all previous 
records for church attendance were broken 
on Easter, when all seats were taken, 
standing room at a premium, and at least 
seventy-five persons were turned away. A 
public address system carried the service 
to the social room, where 100 persons were 
seated. 

The Easter Communion of Thursday and 
Sunday evenings was the largest in the 
history of the church. Messiah paid the 


1936 apportionment 130 per cent. Total 


congregational expenditures for 1936 were 
$10,169, or a per capita of $53.52 for con- 
tributing members. Another successful 
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debt reduction campaign has just closed. 
The goal set was $2,000, but pledges total 
more than $2,700 with almost half paid in 
cash. The money owing to the Board of 
American Missions on an original loan has 
been paid in full, and the first mortgage 
will be reduced to $6,000. A Victory Din- 
ner celebrating this achievement was held 
March 29, attended by a large group of 
enthusiastic members. A Silver Tea for 
all women of the church and other friends 
was held at the parsonage, Mrs. Wilson P. 
Ard, hostess, April 8. This event was spon- 
sored by the Guild. 


The pastor of Messiah has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor B. F. Stapleton of Den- 
ver as one of a committee of fifteen to ar- 
range for the celebration of the one hun- 
dred fiftieth anniversary of the drafting of 
the United States Constitution. An elec- 
trically lighted bulletin board, controlled 
by a time clock, has been placed on the 
church lawn as the gift of Mr. H. F. Gid- 
lund. The pastor gave the address April 
19 at the annual “Round-up Reunion” for 
Y. M. C. A. workers. The address was 
broadcast by Station KOA of the National 
Broadcasting Company. The Light Brigade, 
Miss Anna Knauff, superintendent, on 
April 24 celebrated its tenth birthday. 

Church attendance is increasing, with 
all seats taken and the balcony partially 
filled each Sunday. New scholars are being 
enrolled in the Sunday school each week. 
Superintendent E. H. Rights and his staff 
of officers and teachers are promoting in- 
spiring and helpful sessions. An increas- 
ing spirit of aggressiveness and loyalty is 
manifest in all departments of church ac- 
tivity. April 1 Pastor Ard began his thir- 
teenth year as pastor of Messiah. The 
church council took special recognition of 
this anniversary. 


Jersey City, N. J. After four years of 
activity in leadership education, the North 
Jersey Lutheran Leadership Training 
School had the satisfaction of holding its 
first graduation service in the parish house 
of St. John’s Church of this city on April 
20. Fifty-six credits in various courses 
were granted to forty-two students of the 
1936 semester. A class of ten men and 
women, representing five congregations, 
received diplomas from the Parish and 
Church School Board. The graduates were 
presented by the Rev. Charles K. Fegley 
of Weehawken, dean of the school, and the 
diplomas were awarded by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles P. Wiles of the Parish and Church 
School Board, who also made the gradua- 
tion address on “Shifting Centers in Re- 
ligious Education.” The next semester of 
the school will be held in the fall of 1937. 


Lancaster, Pa. Grace Church, of which 
Dr. Allen L. Benner is pastor and the Rev. 
George B. Ammon assistant pastor, ob- 
served the sixty-third anniversary of the 
founding of this congregation April 18. 
This date also marked the thirtieth birth- 
day of Grace Church News which was 
reported in THe LuTHERAN under date of 
May 5. This special anniversary edition 
prepared by the Press Committee which 
thirty years ago started this parish paper 
was distributed at the anniversary serv- 
ices. A church book for the altar was pre- 
sented by the confirmation class and was 
consecrated at the morning service. 
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MELLOW FRUITS OF 
EXPERIENCE 


By L. M. Zimmerman, D.D. 


Published December, 1936 
Second Printing, January, 1937 
Third Printing, February, 1937 

Fourth Printing, March, 1937 
Fifth Printing, April, 1937 
Sixth Printing, May, 1937 
PRESS NOTICES 
“Gives comfort to persons of all creeds.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 
: ee en “eae of common prob- 
ems of everyday life and idance f 
pea are Capa hit me 5 
ach chapter is brief, interestin 
helpful.”—Christian Observer. sae 
_ “Author writes with joy and his spirit 
is contagious.”—Lutheran Witness. 
“Ought not to be a home without this 
book. We unhesitatingly commend it.”— 
Watchman Examiner. 
“Furnishes good material for speak- 
ers.”—Lutheran Standard. 
“It is filled with guidance and inspira- 
tion.”—United Presbyterian. 
_ “Makes the heart stronger and more 
joyous. Every page a good story to tell.”— 
Methodist Recorder. 
“Interprets life in an intimate and un- 
usual way.’—Augsburg Teacher. 


64 Pages Bound in Blue Cloth 


Why not send one dollar and get three of 
these choice gift books, one for yourself 
and two for your friends? 


Postpaid, 35 cents; Three Copies, $1.00. 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


AND APARTMENTS 
WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Attractive Listings—Reasonable Rates. 
G. H. HUPPERT AGENCY 
113 E. Wildwood Avenue, Wildwood, N. J. 
A hearty welcome awaits you at 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church 


BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE GRADUATE 
Desires to secure a position as Parish or Inner 
Mission Worker. Experienced in both fields. Age 
28 years. References. Address: 

A. ¥. L. U., 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The congregational banquet was held 
Thursday evening, April 22, and gave an 
opportunity to members to enjoy a few 
hours of fellowship. 

The Easter offering amounted to $1,150. 
The Sunday school contributed $237, which 
will be used to pay for the platform and 
curtain in the Sunday school room; $202 
additional came from pledges toward the 
church debt, which has been reduced to 
$1,053. ‘ 


Mauch Chunk, Pa. The Muhlenberg 
Chapel Choir, Allentown, Pa., under the 
direction of the chorister and organist, 
Dr. Harold K. Marks and the management 
of Harry E. Curl, presented a splendid 
and much appreciated program in St. 
John’s Church, Sunday evening, April 18. 
The Vesper Service was conducted by the 
pastor, the Rev. Addison C. Planz. A large 
congregation was present to appreciate 
this outstanding musical program which 
was beautifully sung. 
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Upper Dublin, Pa. Rededication services 
were held in the Upper Dublin Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. Martin L. Tozer pastor, 
on Palm Sunday evening. Dr. C. P. Swank 
preached the sermon and assisted in the 
service. The church was filled to capacity 
for this service. The interior of the church 
has been completely renovated and finished 
in Colonial style. The walls and wood- 
work have been painted white and the 
pews dark, thereby emphasizing the his- 
toric background of this congregation, 
which was organized in 1753 in the na- 
tion’s colonial period. 

A chancel was built and pews installed 
to replace the chairs previously used by 
the choirs. A pulpit was erected, a sliding 
partition in the rear and part of a wall 
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were removed to increase the seating ca- 
pacity by about one-fourth. New carpet 
was purchased, repairs and changes were 
made in the heating system, the organ was 
repaired and indirect lighting installed in 
the chancel. The entire cost of renovation 
was approximately $4,900. Three-fourths 
of this amount had either been paid in 
cash or pledged over a period of two 
years. 

Special services were held during the 
week following the rededication. The Rev. 
M. G. Richard, a former pastor, addressed 
the congregation on Tuesday evening. Dr. 
N. R. Melhorn, editor of THe LurTuHEran, 
preached Wednesday evening. A musical 
service was held Thursday evening, and 
the regular preparatory service on Fri- 
day evening. The services of the week 
were well attended with a record attend- 
ance on Easter Sunday. For the past year, 
the Sunday morning services have shown 
a substantial increase over the attendance 
for the previous year. 


NEW YORK STATE LUTHER 
LEAGUE CONVENTION 


THE FORTY-FOURTH annual convention of 
the Luther League of New York State will 
be held in Albany, N. Y., beginning Friday 
evening, May 28, and closing Monday af- 
ternoon, May 31. Most of the sessions will 
be in the convention church, St. John’s, 
T. O. Posselt, D.D., pastor. 

The theme is “Youth Serves Christ,” and 
the convention text, “The Lord hath 
chosen you to serve him,” a portion of 
II Chron. 29:11. The major development 
of this thought is through the Luther 
League objectives of Education, Missions, 
and Life Service. 

The unusuaily strong group of speakers 
who have been secured makes this item 
the outstanding feature of the convention. 
Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, will give 
the Fellowship Banquet address on Satur- 
day evening. Communion Service on Sun- 
day evening will have as the speaker Dr. 
Samuel G. Trexler, former president of 
the United Lutheran Synod of New York. 
The keynote address on Friday evening 
will be delivered by Dr. C. W. Leitzell, 
president of Hartwick College. 

The convention chaplain will be the Rev. 
H. H. Wahl of Hudson, N. Y., a former 
president of the New York State League. 
Conference periods will be in charge of 
Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, Executive Secretary 
of the Inner Mission Board, and the Rev. 
Paul J. Hoh, an editor of the Parish and 
Church School Board, who will also de- 
liver the closing address and conduct the 
installation service. Of special interest to 
all Luther Leaguers will be the presence 
of Mr. John G. Kurzenknabe, president of 
the Luther League of America, who will 
have charge of the Saturday morning con- 
ference. 

Present indications point to a banner 
attendance as well as one of the finest 
conventions the Luther Leagues of New 
York State has ever experienced. For ad- 
ditional information write to Miss Martha 
Nord, Registrar, 10 MacPhearson Terrace, 
Albany, N. Y., or Mr. Ross E. Smith, Pub- 
licity Chairman, 50 Elder Street, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 
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PRESIDENT HEIN 
DECEASED 


From secular sources THe LuTHERAN 
learned of the death of Dr. C. C. Hein, 
president of the American Lutheran 
Church. Dr. Hein’s ill health compelled 
him to relinquish much of his labor in 
1936. We await additional information 
from official sources. 


SYNODS 


The Alleghany Synod will hold its ninety- 
sixth annual convention May 17-19, in Trinity 
ie Altoona, Pa., the Rev. Paul L. Foulk 
pastor. 

Candidates for licensure and ordination will 
meet with the Examining Committee, May 17, 
at 10.30 A. M. Holy Communion Service Mon- 
day at 1.30 P. M. Lewis F. Foltz, Sec. 


The ninety-sixth annual convention of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod will be held Monday 
to Thursday, May 24-27, in Tabernacle Church, 
59th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., the 
Rev. William J. Miller, Jr., D.D., pastor. Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion Monday, May 24, at 7.45 
P. M., Daylight Saving Time. 

J. Harold Mumper, Sec. 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the 
German Synod of Nebraska will convene May 
19-23 in St. Paul’s Church, Grand Island, Nebr., 
the Rev. R. Moehring pastor. Pastors are re- 
quested to notify their host in due time as to 
whether they will come by car or by train. 

A. B. J. Lentz, Sec. 


The Illinois Synod will hold its eighteenth 
annual convention in North Austin Church, 
Chicago, Ill., F. W. Otterbein, D.D., pastor, May 
17 to 20. The opening service, with sermon by 
Roy G. Catlin, D.D., president of synod, and 
the: administration of Holy Communion, Mon- 
day, at 8.00 P. M. T. B. Uber, Sec. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will be held May 25 and 26, 
in St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky., the Rev. 
David M. Funk pastor. President Irwin W. 
Gernert will preach the Communion sermon, 
followed by the formal opening of the re 
business session. David M. Funk, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland 
will hold its one hundred eighteenth annual 
convention in Trinity Church, 2100 West Bal- 
timore St., Baltimore, Md., the Rev. P. S. Bar- 
inger pastor, May 24-26. The sessions will open 
with the Communion Service, Monday evening, 
May 24. J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The annual meeting of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will be held 
May 17-20. 4 

The Enrollment of Communicants and the 
opening service of the convention will be in 
the Church of the Holy Communion, Chestnut 
Street between 2lst and 22d, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Monday, May 17, beginning at 1.30 P. M., Day- 
light Saving Time. The business sessions w. 
be held in Westminster Hall, Hotel Chelsea, 
Morton Street and the Boardwalk, Atlantic 
City, N. J., the time for convening being Tues- 
day, May 18, at 9.00 A. M., Daylight Saving 

ime. William L. Stough, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its ninth annual convention, May 24- 
27, in Holy Trinity Church, 65th Street and 
Central Park West, New York, N. Y., Paul E. 
Scherer, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., pastor, beginning 
with The Service and Communion, Monday at 
8.00 P. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. 
at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. R. Ta pert D.D., 
chairman, at 9.30 A. M., May 24, at Holy Trin- 
ity Church. Missionary pastors and candidates 
for ordination will be responsible for their own 
entertainment this year. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The United Evangelical Lutheran sre of 
North Carolina will hold its one hundred thirty 
third convention in Ascension Church, Shelby, 
N. C., the Rev. E. C. Cooper, Ph.D., pastor, May 
25-27. The opening service with sermon and 
Holy Communion will be held Tuesday, May 25, 
at 11.00 A. M. Send credentials of delegates to 
the Rev. B. E. Petrea, statistical secretary, Sal- 
isbury, N. C. J. C. Dietz, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its seventeenth 
annual convention, May 17-20, in St. Mark’s 
Church, Van Wert, Ohio, E. E. Snyder, D.D., 
pastor. The convention will open with The 
Service and sermon by the president of synod, 
Monday at 4.00 P. M. Business sessions 
begin on the same day at 7.30 P. M. The Or- 
dination Service and Holy Communion will be 
held Wednesday, May 19, at 7.30 P. M. 
Joseph W. Frease, Sec. 


Business sessions daily at 9.00 A. M. 
The Ordination Service, May. 26, 


astors de- 
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The Pacific Synod will hold its thirty-seventh 
annual convention in Zion Church, The Dalles, 
Ore., the Rev. W. I. Eck pastor, May 17-20. 

W. I. Eck, Sec. 


The ninety-fifth convention of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will be held in Zion Church, Locust and 
Jackson Sts., Johnstown, Pa., Theodore Buch, 
D.D., pastor, May 24-28. The synod will begin 
with the Communion Service at 4.00 P. (f 
Monday, May 24. The Executive Committee 
and the Examining Committee will meet Mon- 
day,May 24, at 10.00 A. M. 

John J. Myers, Sec. 


The Susquehanna Synod will hold its four- 
teenth annual convention in the Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, the first session begin- 
ning Tuesday, May 18, at 10.30 A. M., in the 
chapel. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer, Gettysburg, 
Pa., who will serve as pastor loci for the con- 
vention. John F. Harkins, Sec. 


The Wartburg Synod will hold its annual 
convention May 25 to 27 in Peace Church, Bel- 
mont, Wis., the Rev. Edward Amend pastor. 
The opening service of worship with the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Communion will be 
conducted Tuesday evening, May 25. The Rev. 
Dr. W. F. Buch, president of synod, will de- 
liver the sermon. O. H. Boening, Sec. 


_The one hundred thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Synod of West Pennsylvania will 
be held in Messiah Church, East Prospect St., 
York, Pa., the Rev. W. A. Janson pastor, May 
24-27. The convention will open Monday, at 
7.45 P. M., with the Holy Communion. 

Elwood S. Falkenstein, Sec. 


The Zion Slovak Synod will hold its nine- 
teenth annual convention May 25-27 in St. John 
the Baptist Church, Camden, N. J., the Rev. 
Joseph A. Kavalek pastor. Opening service at 
1.00 P. M., Tuesday, May 25. 

A. M. Brndjar, Sec. 


SYNODICAL BROTHERHOOD 
The fourth annual meeting of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Brotherhood will be held Monday, 
May 24, in St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky. 
Lawrence F. Speckman, Pres. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


_The spring conference of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Philadelphia Conference 
of the Synod of East Pennsylvania will be held 
in St. Matthew’s Church, Chester Springs, Pa., 
Thursday, May 13, the Rev. Walter D. Guss 

astor. Session at 2.00 P. M., Daylight Saving 

ime. Dinner program at 6.30. 

Mrs. Walter D. Guss, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Keister. Mrs. Anna Keister, wife of Jesse 
Keister, a faithful and loyal member of Em- 
manuel Church, North Georgetown, Ohio, was 
called to her eternal home April 9, after a 
year of suffering. The funeral services were 
held from the Georgetown Lutheran Church 
Tuesday afternoon, April 13, in charge of the 
pastor, the Rev. O. C. Kramer. Her body was 
laid to rest in the beautiful North Georgetown 
Cemetery. 

Mrs. Keister was born and reared in North 
Georgetown, and had spent all her life in the 
cemmunity. She was baptized in infancy, con- 
firmed in youth, and remained a faithful and 
loyal member of the church until death. She 
was the mother of seven children; one son, 
the Rev. George D. Keister, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Salem, Ohio, who has given full proof 
of his ministry, and Mrs. John Berger, wife 
of the Rev. John Berger, pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church, Lima, Ohio. Other daughters are Miss 
Jettie Keister and Mrs. Kate Jackson of Alli- 
ance, Ohio; Mrs. Karl Smith of Minerva, Ohio; 
Mrs. Floyd Wallace of Homesworth, Ohio; and 
Miss Marguerite Keister, at home. 

Mrs. Keister left a deep impress upon her 
family. A noble Christian woman of faith and 
good works, God called her home to be with 
Him forevermore. O. C. Kramer. 


Kieffer. George Linn Kieffer, D.D., Litt.D., 
whose honorary degrees were received from 
Hartwick a gmyet and Muhlenberg College 
in 1928, will go down in the history of e 
Lutheran Church in America as the man whose 
Lac fa ability as a statistician, research stu- 
dent and wide-visioned churchman has made 
a decided contribution to the advancement of 
that communion as a force in American life. 

His birthplace was a farm near Millersburg, 
Pa., where he began life on November 25, 1883. 
From the time of his graduation from the Mil- 
lersburg High School in 1901, he was a student. 
He taught school in Pennsylvania; was a sprin 
term student in the Millersville, Pa., Norm 
College, 1902-05; received his A.B. degree from 
Gettysburg in 1909, and was graduated from 
the seminary there in 1912. During his student 
days in Gettysburg he was a battlefield guide. 
In addition some of his time was devoted to 
the secretaryship of the Gettysburg Merchants’ 
Association and to the Gettysburg Law and Or- 
der Society. For ten years he was connected 
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with the traveling Chatauqua Movement in one 
capacity or another. For four years, while 
studying at Union Theological Seminary and 
at Columbia University in New York City, he 
was a lecturer on the Battle of Gettysburg for 
the New York City Board of Education. From 
Union Seminary he received an earned B.D. in 
1914 and from Columbia University Graduate 
School an A.M. in 1915. 

Licensed by the East Pennsylvania Synod in 
1911 he was ordained by the same synod at a 
meeting in Harrisburg in October 1916. 

From 1916 to 1926 he was pastor of Christ 
Church, at Rosedale, Long Island, N. Y., serving 
there without salary for the last seven years ot 
his ministry. 

His connection with the general work of the 
church dates from 1916-17, when he was as- 
sistant secretary of the New York City Com- 
mittee for the Four Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Reformation. Later he became the financial 
secretary for thes National Lutheran Commis- 
sion for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare. During 
the years 1917-22 he handled and accounted for 
approximately $1,500,000. As financial secretary 
for the National Lutheran Council during the 
days when it did much European relief work, 
he kept accounts totaling fully $3,500,000. 

In his years of service to the National Lu- 
theran Council as Statistician and Reference 
Librarian, he compiled world statistics of the 
Lutheran Church annually, was co-editor of 
the successive editions of “‘The Lutheran World 
Almanac,” and conducted a vast correspondence 
with Lutheran Church leaders in every portion 
of the world. 

Out of his notable success as a statistician 
for the United Lutheran, Church and the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, came his appointment 
in 1930 as General Church Statistician for the 
Christian Herald as successor to the late Dr. 
H. K. Carroll. In this connection Dr. Kieffer 
wrote an interpretative article annually for the 
Christian Herald. His figures and opinions were 
accepted authoritatively throughout the world. 
Recognized as an authority on all matters per- 
taining to the history, distribution and strength 
of the Lutheran Church, he compiled tables, 
furnished information, and wrote articles for a 
great variety of encyclopedias, year books, and 
other compendiums. 

His service to the United Lutheran Church 
reached far beyond his parish. As a member 
of the Synod of New York and of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York, he served on 
the Examining Committee, on the Committee 
on Documentary History and the One Hundred 
Fiftieth Anniversary Committee, as well as the 
committee on “Synodical Manual.’”’ He served 
in several positions in the Southern Conference 
of the New York Synod and in the Long Island 
Conference of the United Synod of New York. 

In the United Lutheran Church he rendered 
signal service from its very beginning in con- 
nection with statistics and the annual editions 
of its year book. He was prominent in or- 
ganizing and directing the American Lutheran 
Statistical Associattion and was the organizer 
and president. of the Association of Statisticians 
of the Religious Bodies of America. 

Interested in education, he served on the 
Board of Hartwick Theological Seminary since 
1926 and was its president since 1936. He was 
a trustee also of both Hartwick Academy and 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. In associa- 
tion with his ministerial brethren he was a 
member of the Concordia Clergy Club of New 
York and of “Koinonia” Deeply interested in 
Home Missions, he was a driving force in the 
activities of the Metropolitan Home Missions 
Council of the Lutheran Church. 

The public funeral services at New York on 
the evening of April 28 were conducted in Holy 
Trinity Church by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Paul 
E. Scherer. Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, president of 
the United Lutheran Synod of New York, 
preached the sermon. Tributes to his life and 
labors were paid by Dr. Ralph H. Long, Execu- 
tive Director of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, and by Dr. Walton H. Greever, representing 
the United Lutheran Church. 

Private services were held from the home of 
his sister in Millersburg, Pa., April 30, by the 
Rev. C. L. Mogel, pastor of St. Paul’s Church 
of that town, and the Rev. Charles K. Fegley, 
publicity director of the National Lutheran 
Council. Dr. Ralph H. Long and the Rev. Dr. 
S. W. Herman of Harrisburg spoke briefly. In- 
terment took place in Oak Hill Cemetery, 
Millersburg. 

His wife, Mrs. Maude Hostetter Kieffer, and 
two sisters, Miss Nora Kieffer, an_instructress 
in the Pennsylvania State Normal School at 
Shivpensberg, and Mrs. Frank Bellows of Bald- 
winsville. N. Y., are survivors. 

—National Lutheran Council Bulletin. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


aay fn V., from Goodman, Miss., to Spring- 

eld, Ga. 

Boldt, Frederick D., from 421 E. Second St., 
N., Newton, Iowa, to 309 E. Third St., N., 
Newton. Iowa. 

Burger, Wm. L., from R. F. D._No. 1, Bates- 
ville, Ind., to 2645 Rowan St., Louisville, Ry. 

Caughman, Carl B., from Prosperity, S. C., 
Cameron. S. C. 

Deithloff. Carl J., from Box 215, Tivoli, Tex., 
to Route B. Goliad, Tex. 
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M.P. MOLLER 


Presents a Newly Designed 
PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal instrument for small churches, 
homes, etc. No special preparation re- 
quired. Priced low. Liberal terms. 


We build organs of every size, specially 
designed for a particular use. 


Moller organs are endorsed as the 
highest grade by leading organists 
everywhere. 


Catalogs, specifications and full particu- 
lars on request. 


M. P. MOLLER, INC. 


Hagerstown : : Maryland 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 
Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles as 
Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 


Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


Electric Altar 


Candelabra 
convinced. 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


Dornblaser, D.D., T. F., from 4708 Knox Ave., 
Chica, ’ Ill., to 942 Belle Plaine Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Driscoll, Carl, from 1210 N. Lowry Ave., Spring- 
field, Ohio, to Lucas, Ohio. 

Friedmann, Otto H., from 631 Florida St., 
Evansville, Ind., to 611 E. Louisiana St., 
Evansville, Ind. 

Fulenwider, D.D., Edward, from 407 W. Front 
a ti aac N. C., to Box 713, Burling- 
on, ' 

Harman, J. B., from 900 Glenn St., Newberry, 
S. C., to 818 Glenn St., sibling S Cc 
Heil, William T., from 105 Beers St., Keyport, 

N. J., to 73 Stella Ave., Kenmore, N. Y. 

Hummon, D.D., John E., from Mulberry, Ind., 
to 3338 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Kirschke, George A., from Box 128, North Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., to Box 263, Little Rock, Ark. 

Kleespie, G. L., from 1303 _N. 11th St., Vin- 
cennes, Ind., to 1004 Oak St., Vincennes, Ind. 

Kunzmann, D., J. C., from 3874 43d St., 
N. E., Seattle, Wash., to 4300 E. 45th St., 
Seattle, Wash. 

tg Sa A. W., from Box 760, Hendersonville, 

. C., to Hendersonville, N. C. 

Lucas, C. J., from 408 Ainsworth St., Linden, 

N. J., to 41 Bergen Ave., Ridgefield Park, 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 
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| KINDERGARTEN HANDWORK AND POSTER PATTERN BOOK 
OFFICIAL LITERATURE PRIMARY HANDWORK AND POSTER PATTERN BOOK 


Authorized by the Parish and Church 
School Board 


Prepared by 
MAUD JUNKIN BALDWIN 


Teachers’ Manuals and Program 
Books 


PRIMARY (Ages 6-8) 
Book 1—The Heavenly Father and His 
Children, $1.00. 
Book 2—Serving the Heavenly Father. 
$1.25. 
Book 3—Jesus and His Followers. $1.25. 


JUNIOR (Ages 9-11) 
Book 4-Stories of the Early Hebrew 
Heroes. $1.25. 
Book 5—Stories of Jesus. $1.25. 
Book 6—Stories of Early Church Heroes, 
$1.25. 


Supplementary Material for 
Pupils and Teachers 


The following supplementary material 
is provided for use with the PRIMARY 
manuals. In ordering specify manual with 
which the material is to be used. 


Hand Pictures (Book 1) 18 Pictures 
Hand Pictures (Book 2) 16 Pictures 
Hand Pictures (Book 3) 16 Pictures 


Three sets of color pictures each for 
teacher’s use with manuals indicated. 

Size, 10% x 12 inches. Price, $1.00 each 
set. 


Memory Work Booklet (Book 1) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 2) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 3) 


Pupil’s booklets containing all the mem- 
ory work suggested in the respective 
books indicated. Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 
a dozen. 

The following supplementary material 
is provided for use with the JUNIOR 
manuals. In ordering specify manual with 
which the material is to be used. 


Picture Folder (Book 4) 
Picture Folder (Book 5) 
Picture Folder (Book 6) 


Cut-out picture sets provided for pupil’s 
use with manuals indicated. 50 cents a 
dozen. 


Memory Work Booklet (Book 4) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 5) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 6) 


Pupil’s booklets containing all the mem- 
ory work suggested in the respective 
books indicated. Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 
a dozen. 


IDERGAR TIER 
~ 


- POSTER PATTER 
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Arranged and Edited by 
LILLIE A. FARIS 


TWO Handword and Poster 
Pattern Books prepared by a 
specialist in this field. Here 
are picture patterns of Biblical 
and seasonal subjects; pictures 
which may easily be copied with 
a bit of carbon paper and which 
the children may then color and 
prepare for posters, etc. 
directions regarding the most 
effective use of this material 
are provided. One pattern book 
will last several seasons. 
Paper bound, 10 x 13% inches. 

Price, 50 cents each. 


hae 


PosTER PaTTERN Book 


Full 


THE STANDARD GROOVED HANDWORK 
Prepared by LILLIE A. FARIS 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS 


——— SS Sa ST Ae 


For PRIMARY CLASSES 


A book should be provided for the 
teacher and each member of the class. 

Book 1, for The Little Beginner—‘Jesus 
and the Children.” 

Book 1, for Primary classes—“The Birth 
of Jesus.” 

Book 1, for Junior classes—“The Twelve 
Disciples.” 
Price, 25 cents per book; $2.50 per dozen. 


The Standard Publishing ‘Company 
in paper. 


A type of drawing and writing chart 
recently developed to high effectiveness 
in public school circles is here adapted 
for church school use. 


The outstanding feature is a deeply 
grooved outline of words and pictures to 
be followed by the child in tracing a 
duplicate. Six of these charts (see illus- 
tration below) accompany each book. The 
book is in the nature of a bound set of 
transparent leaves for practice work, with 
detailed directions for teaching. Each 
chart may well be worked out over two 
lesson periods. 


CHILD’S LIFE OF JESUS 
By J. E. POTZGER and H. A. MERTZ 

“Child’s Life of Jesus’”’ is intended to supply practical, inexpen- 
sive material for Primary and Junior children to familiarize them 
more fully and more systematically with some of the famous events 
in the life of Christ. 

There are eighteen Bible stories, with self-analytical tests and 
line illustrations, with directions to color. 

The stories are provided with ‘‘new-type tests,” a valuable aid 
to the child in making a check on his own comprehension of what 
he has read, and, by the method of scoring, compare his efforts 
with those of other children. The tests are also a wholesome in- 
centive for intensive study. Each story is given a fitting back- 
ground (geographical, historical, and chronological) so that the 
child may readily place himself in the scenes of the story. Bound 


Price, each, 35 cents; per dozen, $4.00; per hundred, $31.50. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


